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FOUR FIRST-CLASS PERIODICALS!! 


Messrs. Ticknor & Frevps invite the attention of Tzacners and Parents to their PerropicaAL PuBLications. 


‘The Atlantic Monthly. 


The Atlantic Monthly, by general consent, stands at the head of American magazines. It 
numbers among its contributors the most eminent writers of the day, both in Prose and Poetry; and its 
pages have always reflected what is best in American literature. It has reached a circulation never be. 
fore gained by any American magazine of its class, and it has, by the long period of its existence and 
the worth of its contributors, become firmly fixed in public esteem. 

The following are among the most prominent regular contributors : — 

i. W. LONGFELLOW. DONALD G. MITCHELL. BAYARD TAYLOR. 

R. W. EMERSON. G. C. HAZEWELL. HARRIET B. STOWE. 

LOUIS AGASSIZ. J. G. WHITTIER. GAIL HAMILTON. 
WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 0. W. HOLMES. E. P. WHIPPLE. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. JAS. RUSSELL LOWELL. 

TERMS: Single Subscriptions, $4.00 a year, in advance. Cius Rares.—Two Copies for $7.00; Five 
Copies for $16.00; Ten Copies for $30.00; and each additional copy, Three Dollars. For every Club of 
T'wenty Subscribers an extra copy will be furnished gratis, or ‘Twenty-One Copies for Sixty Dollars. 


Our Young Folks: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


The publication of Our Woung Folks was begun in January, 1865, with the view of furnishing 
the Youth of the Country a periodical literature of higher character than had hitherto been offered 
them. The immediate and unparalleled success of the magazine proved the existing need for it, and its 
reception thus far convinces the publishers that it needs only to be known to win an almost universal 
circulation. The high praise which it has received from clergymen, educators, the press, and the public, 
warrants its commendation to parents and teachers throughout the land, as a source of instruction and 
entertainment to the young. Among the contributors to Our Woung Folks are the following : — 
H. W. LONGFELLOW. KATE PUTNAM. ** CARLETON.” 

BAYARD TAYLOR. JOHN G. WHITTIER. OLIVER OPTIC. 

R. H. STODDARD. HARRIET E. PRESCOTT. ROSE TERRY. 
HARRIET B. STOWE, Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY. Mrs. L. MARIA CHILD. 
T. W. HIGGINSON. AUTHOR OF “SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS.’’ AUTHOR OF ‘* FARMING 
DIO LEWIS. T. B. ALDRICH. FOR BOYS.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS: ( 
Our Woung Folks is fully illustrated with engravings by the best American artists. 
TERMS: Single Subscriptions, $2.00 a year, in advance. Crivss.—Three Copies for $5.00; 
Five Copies for $8.00; 'Ten Copies for $15.00: ‘Twenty Copies for $30.00; and an extra copy gratis to 
the person forming the Club of Twenty. 


Every Saturday : 


A JOURNAL OF CHOICE READING MATTER FROM FORLIGN CURRENT LITERATURE. 

This journal is published weekly, and its plan is to reproduce for American readers the choicests selections from 
the English and Continental periodicals. Its plan embraces Incidents of Travel and Adventure, Essays Critical and 
Descriptive, Serial Tales, Short Stories, Poems, Biographies, Literary Intelligence, etc., in connection with judicious se- 
lections from the admirable popular papers on Science which are constantly appearing in foreign periodicals. 

Arrangements have been made by which the most attractive features of the English Magazines and Weeklies are 
at once transferred to the pages of Every Saturday. 

TERMS: Single Numbers, 10 cents ; Subscription Price, $5.00 per year in advance. Monthly Parts are issued 
containing 128 pages cach, handsomely bound in an attractive cover, price 50 cents; Subscription Price, $5.00 a year in 
advance. CnLubBING ARRANGEMENT.— Subscribers to any of the other periodicals published by TICKNOR & FIELDS 
will receive Every Saturday for $4.00 per year, in advance. 


he North American Review. 


THE LEADING QUARTERLY OF THE COUNTRY, 
Editei by Prof. JAS. RUSSELL LOWELL and CHAS. ELIOT NORTON, Esq. 


Tae Nortn American Review has for more than fifty years maintained and advanced the standard of American 
letters and scholarship, and defended the principles upon which American institutions rest. It addresses itself to the 
limited though still large class in the community who are themselves the leaders and formers of public opinion ; to those 
who are not averse to serious thought on the most important topics of the times; to those who desire to know and be 
instructed by men who have made a study of special subjects. It holds up a high standard of thought, of learning, of 
style, and aims—by vigorous and independent criticism—to improve the public taste. The former and present contribu- 
tors to the Review include those American names most eminent for scholarship, literary culture, and statesmanship. 

Tue Nortn American Review is published quarterly, on the first days of January, April, July, and October, 
in numbers of about three hundred pages each, containing matter equal to four ordinary octavo volumes. 

TERMS: $6.00 per year, in advance. Subscribers to any of the other periodicals published by TICKNOR & 
FIELDS will receive the Review for $5 00 per year, in advance. 

‘ CLUB RATES.— ATLANTIC MONTHLY and OUR YOUNG FOLKS together, $5.00; ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS, and EVERY SATURDAY, $9.00; OUR YOUNG FOLKS and EVERY SATURDAY, $6.00; all 
four of the periodicals, $14.00. 

POSTAGE on all except the Review must be paid at the office where the periodicals are received. 

It will be the aim of the publishers, by constant watchfulness and by liberality in outlay, to maintain for their 
periodicals the highest character in the respective fields which they occupy. 

(>> Special inducements are offered to Teachers to procure subscribers to our periodicals. Agents wanted 
throughout the country. Address the publishers, 


Sept., ’66-6m. TICKNOR & FIELDS, 124 Tremont-st., Boston. 
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THO. i. BURROWES, Lditor & Pwatiener: 


Situation Wanted. 


A graduate of Jefferson College, class of 1864, who has 
had an experience of two years as a teacher of Latin and 
Greek and the ordinary English branches, desires a_ situ- 
ation in a High School, Ac ade my or Seminary. Address 
J. W. Patterson, Thompsontown, Juniata County, Pa. 








The Metric System. 

We designed publishing in this issue of the 
Journal, the metric tables recently adopted by 
Congress, and have already in hand two full and 
interesting articles upon this subject. They will 
appear in ihe Journal for October. It is possible 
that we may also have an article from Professor 
Brooks in the meantime. This system is much 
more simple than that in use. It is already 
passing into the arithmetics, and will soon be 
popularized by being taught in the public schools. 


The Getty oben Meeting. 

The late meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Gettysburg, was the largest and one 
of the most pleasant that has been held for some 
years. Independently of the attractiveness of the 
locality, which no doubt induced many to attend, 
there seemed to be a revival of the old educa- 
tional teeling, which, though lessened during the 
war of the rebellion, has ever existed in this 
State, and which, previously to that disturbance, 
used to give us full and interesting meefings.— 
Significant of the fact that the success of the 
meeting, in point of numbers, was not wholly or 
even mainly owing to the place, it may be men- 
tioned that perhaps no assemblage of the associa- 
tion has yet taken place with a smaller proportion 
of non-professional members. Nearly all were 
teachers. This is a good sign for the cause as 
well as the profession. 

The arrangements for travel were as complete 
and successful as we have known them, and the 
feeling of the good people of the place all that 
could be desired. The hotel accommodations 
being limited, many of the members were taken 
into private families and the greatest kindness 
was shown to the association. That a lively in- 


terest was felt in the proceedings, was shown by 
the respectable attendance during the daylight 
sessions and the crowded audiences at night. 
Perhaps the most acceptable and promising 
mark of attention experienced, among so many, 
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was that shown and continued throughout by 
Pennsylvania College. This most respectable 
institution,—always distinguished by the liberal- 
ity of its Professors toward the Common School 
cause,—was constantly represented by one or 
more of the learned scholars who fill its chairs, 
and cordially welcomed the association, as an 
educational co-worker, to its halls. In the re- 
vival of the school feeling which is beginning to 
manifest itself, we hail this spirit, which it is 
to be hoped will become general, as amongst the 
best of the signs of the times. 

The programme, so well arranged and with 
which the reader is already acquainted, was 
pretty well carried out. As usual, several of the 
gentlemen relied on to read papers, did not per- 
form that duty. This is always to be regretted, 
and sadly deranges the plans of the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, besides disappointing 
members who probably came prepared to discuss 
the subjects of the missing reports. Of all others, 
Teachers and Educationists ought to be reliable 
and punctual in the fulfilment of their under- 
takings of this kind. They should remember 
that their failure not only curtails the rightful 
enjoyment of others, but, tosome extent, injures 
the cause itself. The subjects for assigned re- 
ports and addresses are always selected with 
reference to the periodic condition and wants of 
the system; and therefore, a disappointment 
works far more of injury thanis found in a mere 
breach of promise or tlfe derangement of a pro- 
gramme. The remedy for this evil we know not 
how to propose ; but all past experience proves 
it to be one of the chief draw-backs of our 
meetings. 

In the discussions, there was, perhaps, less of 
practicalness and result than is desirable and has 
generflly heretofore been arrived at. This was 
owing, to some extent at least, to the new prac- 
tice of-forcing the discussion of each topic as it 
was reached in order ;— which was done by the 
novel and, to that end, effectual expedient of 
having the debaters called up by the Executive 
Committee, they having been previously notified, 

We greatly question the policy and the value 
of this mode. To be sure, it ensures the discus- 
sion, toa greater or less extent, of every topic 
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as it comes up; but it also takes away from the 
life, naturalness and freedom of debate, and cur- 
tails, if it does not wholly prevent, the discussion 
of the topics most desired by the members. 

In all our experience of these meetings, it is 
noticeable that the members come together anx- 
ious and prepared to consider some one or, at 
most, two leading educational topics of the time ; 
and that, left to themselves, all others are either 

“wholly passed over or very briefly and unwill- 
ingly considered ; whereas, when an idea of the 
day is reached, it at once calls out a full and free 
expression of opinion. So we have read the past; 
and such, we respectfully suggest, should be the 
intellectual catering for the future. 

To particularize out of the late proocedings: 
The Association was evidently not prepared to 
discuss the question, ‘‘Should Colleges admit 
Pupils of both Sexes ?”’ and therefore, when com- 
pelled to do so, the true subject was almost 
wholly lost sight of, and the old question of co- 
education generally made to take its place. In 
the same way, the Lecture 
Teaching the English Language,’’ though able 
and satisfactory in itself, yet the subject being 
forced to discussion, brought out some of the 
crudest and wildest thoughts, on both extremes, 
it has ever been our fortune to listen to. Again, 
“The Past, the Present, and the Future of the 
County Superintendency,’?—a question of ab- 
sorbing interest, at this juncture, was not fully 
discussed, in any one of its relations, for want of 
time ; while ‘‘ What is meant by the Theory of 
Teaching,’? ‘‘Compulsory Attendance at the 
Common Schools,” and “The Adaptation of 
American Colleges to American Youth,’’—all 
good and vital points, and one of them, at least, 
plainly looming up in the near future,—were not 
considered at all. 

On the whole, it would therefore seem that free 
debate ought to be the rule of the Association. 

The papers read were all interesting and able,— 
as, most of them being in this number, the 
reader can see for himself. 

The officers were indefatigable and successful 
in the discharge of their several duties, especi- 
ally the Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
who, if he erred at all, in the matter we have 
taken the liberty to comment upon, evidently 
did so out of a sincere desire to increase the effi- 
ciency of the proceedings and prevent loss of 
time. 

All the ‘rest of us’? enjoyed ourselves greatly 
and did our best to be happy as well as useful, 
especially during the last social evening. Every 
member, we think, left well satisfied and hoping 
that this ‘‘ Gettysburg’? may prove as decisive a 
turning point in the latterly somewhat darkened 
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progress of our educational career, as the other 
‘Gettysburg’ did in that of the Rebellion. 

From the feeling exhibited and the hopes ex- 
pressed, we now undertake tofprognosticate that 
the best meeting of the Association that has 
occurred for many years, will’ be that at Belle- 
fonte, in August, 1567. 


The Colleges of Pennsylvania. 

During the dark ages of learning, the church 
was the custodian of what little of the work of 
ancient intellect and imagination has reached 
us. During the revival of learning in the old 
world, she was the Teacher as well as the Li- 
brarian; and to this day her ministers are, 
to a great extent, the supervisors of the schools 
and many of them actual professors and teachers 
in the secular institutions. Waiving, for the pres- 
ent, any discussion of the question, whether this 
latter close connection between the church and 
the school is still beneficial to either,—it is undeni- 
able that, in Europe, the oldest.and the best 
friends of the one have been the ministers of the 
other. 

In our own country and especially in this 
State, a great debt of gratitude is due by Learn- 
ing to Religion. The work performed was the 
preservation of learning and the liberal arts and 
sciences, during the bustling times of the first 
settlements, when men were so earnestly engaged 
in subduing the wilderness and laying the foun- 
dations of our national prosperity, as to have been 
in danger of forgetting the wants of the mind.— 
Then it was that, here again in the new world, 
those to whom the affairs of the soul were en- 
trusted, at once included our intellectual re- 
lations, and by founding and teaching in the 
earlier academies and nearly all the colleges, kept 
alive so much of liberal knowledge as was then 
extant, and placed us in a position, when the day 
of the common school arrived, to render that 
knowledge general. 

Such was the boon of the Christian Churches. 
Such also and so great is the debt of this Christ- 
ian people to theirchurches. And the era in the 
midst of which we now live, brings up the ques- 
tion : what shall be done with our;jhigher institu- 
tions ? Shall they be superseded by free institu- 
tions of the same classes; or,Zshall they be in- 
corporated into one, great State system of edu- 
cation, by strengthening%and improving them, 
without materially changing their present rela- 
tions to society ? 

This question involves both the§College and the 
Academy, but want of space and a desire to treat 
the college question by itself, now prevents any 
discussion of the place and functions of the acad- 
emy in our general educational system. That 
shall hereafter be attempted. 
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Ought the College to be common-schoolized ?— 
if we may coin a word for the occasion. Canjit 
be so changed eyen if it ought ? We think not. 

They are Utopian dreamers who suppose that 
the time ever will come when any civilized, well 
regulated State will or should extend the gift of 
free and general—that is common—education, be- 

“yond that degree of it which is necessary to pre- 
pare the citizen for the intelligent and safe dis- 
charge of his duties to the State. The instant 
education becomes functional,—that is, of that 
character which distinguishes one citizen from 
another, either by the discharge of professional 
or industrial duties, or by devotion to those high 
literary and scientilic pursuits which are distinc- 
tive of the scholar and not of the citizen,—that 
instant it ceases to be a concern of the State and 
becomes a matter of choice and private interest to 
the individual. Education, then, by the aid of 
the State, up to the point of that common prepa- 
ration for the duties of citizenship which all 
should possess and to that point from which all 
diverge into the acquisition of such functional 
knowledge as each selects for himself, would seem 
to be the limit which ought not to be passed. 

But, granting that the State may, rightfully 
and consistently with her general duties, impart 
instruction in the higher arts and sciences, even 
up to the completion of all professional training, 
—the question arises whether she would be ben- 
efitted,—whether the recipients of such favors 
themselves would be benefitted, thereby ? It is 
apprehended that neither would be. The world 
is now sufficiently cursed with medium or lower 
talent and fitness, pushed into the professions 
by the will and money of parents ; but if to this 
heavy corps were to be joined all those whom the 
inducements of free scientific or professional 
training might add to it—the waste of the money 
thus expended, however great, would be a small 
consideration indeed compared with the destruc- 
tion of the raw material thus lost by being per- 
verted from its proper use. Where would have 
been those brilliant self-made men, who are the 
shining ornaments of their time, had they been 
freely supplied out of the public garners and per- 
mitted, without money and without price, to 
quench and thus in all probability extinguish 
their first thirst for knowledge? Where would 
be that noble youthful resolve and that irrepres- 
sible energy, which by opposition became contin- 
uous and by continuation grew into a life-habit, 
till it” finally by conquering became supreme ?— 
Not one out of a hundred would have borne, so 
to speak, without ruin, this course of State pap 
and constant pampering. 

No! In the preparation for the start, let us 
have equal training and advantages for all; but 
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in the race of life, let cach rely on his own powers. 
So will the State be most benefitted and the indi- 
vidual best developed. Thus will the College re- 
tain its appropriate place in our system without 
detriment to any, and the common school, also. 

But, in the alternative, can the College be de- 
stroyed or even absorbed into the common sys- 
tem, even if it were desirable todo so? THe must 
be a superficial observer of the workings of hu- 
man nature, who thinks so. All our Colleges, 
we believe, are now, and nearly all of them were 
in their origin, denominational ;—thatis, founded 
or now controlled, each, by one or another of the 
christian sects. This denominational relation 
has two objects: one is, to spread the higher lit- 
erary and scientific acquirements abroad through 
the community in connection with sound religous 
instruction ; and the other, to prepare students 
who may become members of the educated min- 
istry of their particular church. Now, does any 
one, who knows of the labors and the sacrifices on 
the part of the ministry and of the contributions 
on the part of the members of the respective 
churches, by which these institutions were estab 
lished, suppose that at the beck of theorists, in or 
out of the Legislature, this great fabric for christ- 
ian education can be abolished or diverted from 
it object ? As well might the State attempt 
to abolish the christian religion itself, as these 
feeders of the church and of a learned christian 
laity. They are too vital, too essentially neces- 
sary, not only to the churches but to the State 
itself, to be within the scope of such destructive- 
ness.; and the sooner we make up our minds not 
only to tolerate them, but to stréngthen and co- 
operate with them, the better it wilbe for the 
common school system, the better for the colleges, 
and the better—vastly the better—for the State, 
which, in its most prosperous condition, is but 
the aggregate of all its good men, its good in- 
stitutions and their combined good influences. 

It appearing from these and other views that 
might be presented, to be neither expedient nor 
possible to dispense with our colleges, as at pres- 
ent organized ; and it appearing, further, from 
their present condition and the encroachments 
being made upon them by the common schoo} 
system (which need not be here particularized, ) 
that some change must take place in the public 
treatment of them for their preservation,—the 
grave question occures: What shall that be ? 

Our own opinion is and always has been that 
the colleges should be generously aided by the 
State, in recognition of their efforts for, and as 
the nearest approach which it may rightfully 
make toward the promotion of, higher learning. 
This she has always been in the habit of doing, 
not only by occasional grants to these institutions 
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as it comes up; but it also takes away from the 
life, naturalness and freedom of debate, and cur- 
tails, if it does not wholly prevent, the discussion 
of the topics most desired by the members. 

In all our experience of these meetings, it is 
noticeable that the members come together anx- 
ious and prepared to consider some one or, at 
most, two leading educational topics of the time ; 
and that, left to themselves, all others are either 


“wholly passed over or very briefly and unwill- 


ingly considered ; whereas, when an idea of the 
day is reached, it at once calls out a full and free 
expression of opinion. So we have read the past; 
and such, we respectfully suggest, should be the 
intellectual catering for the future. 

To particularize out of the late proocedings: 
The Association was evidently not prepared to 
discuss the question, ‘“‘ Should Colleges admit 
Pupils of both Sexes ?”? and therefore, when com- 
pelled to do so, the true subject was almost 
wholly lost sight of, and the old question of co- 
education generally made to take its place. In 
the same way, the Lecture on ‘* Methods of 
Teaching the English Language,’’ though able 
and satisfactory in itself, yet the subject being 
forced to discussion, brought out some of the 
crudest and wildest thoughts, on both extremes, 
it has ever been our fortune to listen to. Again, 
“The Past, the Present, and the Future of the 
County Superintendency,’’—a question of ab- 
sorbing interest, at this juncture, was not fully 
discussed, in any one of its relations, for want of 
time ; while ‘‘ What is meant by the Theory of 
Teaching,’ ‘‘Compulsory Attendance at the 
Common Schools,” and ‘The Adaptation of 
American Colleges to American Youth,’’—all 
good and vital points, and one of them, at least, 
plainly looming up in the near future,—were not 
considered at all. 

On the whole, it would therefore seem that free 
debate ought to be the rule of the Association. 

The papers read were all interesting and able,— 
as, most of them being in this number, the 
reader can see for himself. 

The officers were indefatigable and successful 
in the discharge of their several duties, especi- 
ally the Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
who, if he erred at all, in the matter we have 
taken the liberty to comment upon, evidently 
did so out of a sincere desire to increase the efli- 
ciency of the proceedings and prevent loss of 
time. 

All the ‘‘ rest of us’? enjoyed ourselves greatly 
and did our best to be happy as well as useful, 
especially during the last social evening. Every 
member, we think, left well satisfied and hoping 
that this ‘‘ Gettysburg’? may prove as decisive a 
turning point in the latterly somewhat darkened 
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progress of our educational career, as the other 
‘* Gettysburg” did in that of the Rebellion. 

From the feeling exhibited and the hopes ex- 
pressed, we now undertake tojprognosticate that 
the best meeting of the Association that has 
occurred for many years, will’ be that at Belle- 
fonte, in August, 1867. 


The Colleges of Pennsylvania. 

During the dark ages of learning, the church 
was the custodian of what little of the work of 
ancient intellect and imagination has reached 
us. During the revival of learning in the old 
world, she was the Teacher as well as the Li- 
brarian; and to this day her ministers are, 
to a great extent, the supervisors of the schools 
and many of them actual professors and teachers 
in the secular institutions. Waiving, for the pres- 
ent, any discussion of the question, whether this 
latter close connection between the church and 
the school is still beneficial to either,—it is undeni- 
able that, in Europe, the oldest.and the best 
friends of the one have been the ministers of the 
other. 

In our own country and especially in this 
State, a great debt of gratitude is due by Learn- 
ing to Religion. The work performed was the 
preservation of learning and the liberal arts and 
sciences, during the bustling times of the first 
settlements, when men were so earnestly engaged 
in subduing the wilderness and laying the foun- 
dations of our national prosperity, as to have been 
in danger of forgetting the wants of the mind.— 
Then it was that, here again in the new world, 
those to whom the affairs of the soul were en- 
trusted, at once included our intellectual re- 
lations, and by founding and teaching in the 
earlier academies and nearly all the colleges, kept 
alive so much of liberal knowledge as was then 
extant, and placed us in a position, when the day 
of the common school arrived, to render that 
knowledge general. 

Such was the boon of the Christian Churches. 
Such also and so great is the debt of this Christ- 
ian people to theirchurches. And the era in the 
midst of which we now live, brings up the ques- 
tion : what shall be done with ourjhigher institu- 
tions ? Shall they be superseded by free institu- 
tions of the same classes; or,2shall they be in- 
corporated into one, great State system of edu- 
cation, by strengtheningfand improving them, 
without materially changing their present rela- 
tions to society ? 

This question involves both the§College and the 
Academy, but want of space and a desire to treat 
the college question by itself, now prevents any 
discussion of the place and functions of the acad- 
emy in our general educational system. That 
shall hereafter be attempted. 
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Ought the College to be common-schoolized ?— 
if we may coin a word for the occasion. Can{it 
be so changed even if it ought ? We think not. 

They are Utopian dreamers who suppose that 
the time ever will come when any civilized, well 
regulated State will or should extend the gift of 
free and general—that is common—education, be- 
yond that degree of it which is necessary to pre- 
pare the citizen for the intelligent and safe dis- 
charge of his duties to the State. The instant 
education becomes functional,—that is, of that 
character which distinguishes one citizen from 
another, either by the discharge of professional 
or industrial duties, or by devotion to those high 
literary and scientific pursuits which are distinc- 
tive of the scholar and not of the citizen,—that 
instant it ceases to be a concern of the State and 
becomes a matter of choice and private interest to 
the individual. Education, then, by the aid of 
the State, up to the point of that common prepa- 
ration for the duties of citizenship which all 
should possess and to that point from which all 
diverge into the acquisition of such functional 
knowledge as each selects for himself, would seem 
to be the limit which ought not to be passed. 

But, granting that the State may, rightfully 
and consistently with her general duties, impart 
instruction in the higher arts and sciences, even 
up to the completion of all professional training, 
—the question arises whether she would be ben- 
efitted,—whether the recipients of such favors 
themselves would be benefitted, thereby ? It is 
apprehended that neither would be. The world 
is now sufficiently cursed with medium or lower 
talent and fitness, pushed into the professions 
by the will and money of parents ; but if to this 
heavy corps were to be joined all those whom the 
inducements of free scientific or professional 
training might add to it—the waste of the money 
thus expended, however great, would be a small 
consideration indeed compared with the destruc- 
tion of the raw material thus lost by being per- 
verted from its proper use. Where would have 
been those brilliant self-made men, who are the 
shining ornaments of their time, had they been 
freely supplied out of the public garners and per- 
mitted, without money and without price, to 
quench and thus in all probability extinguish 
their first thirst for knowledge? Where would 
be that noble youthful resolve and that irrepres- 
sible energy, which by opposition became contin- 
uous and by continuation grew into a life-habit, 
till it” finally by conquering became supreme ?— 
Not one out of a hundred would have borne, so 
to speak, without ruin, this course of State pap 
and constant pampering. 

No! In the preparation for the start, let us 
have equal training and advantages for all; but 
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in the race of life, let cach rely on his own powers. 
So will the State be most benefitted and the indi- 
vidual best developed. Thus will the College re- 
tain its appropriate place in our system without 
detriment to any, and the common school, also. 

But, in the alternative, can the College be de- 
stroyed or even absorbed into the common sys- 
tem, even if it were desirable todo so? He must 
be a superficial observer of the workings of hu- 
man nature, who thinks so. All our Colleges, 
we believe, are now, and nearly all of them were 
in their origin, denominational ;—thatis, founded 
or now controlled, each, by one or another of the 
christian sects. This denominational relation 
has two objects: one is, to spread the higher lit- 
erary and scientific acquirements abroad through 
the community in connection with sound religous 
instruction ; and the other, to prepare students 
who may become members of the educated min- 
istry of their particular church. Now, does any 
one, who knows of the labors and the sacrifices on 
the-part of the ministry and of the contributions 
on the part of the members of the respective 
churches, by which these institutions were estab 
lished, suppose that at the beck of theorists, in or 
out of the Legislature, this great fabric for christ- 
ian education can be abolished or diverted from 
it object ? As well might the State attempt 
to abolish the christian religion itself, as these 
feeders of the church and of a learned christian 
laity. They are too vital, too essentially neces- 
sary, not only to the churches but to the State 
itself, to be within the scope of such destructive- 
ness.; and the sooner we make up our minds not 
only to tolerate them, but to stréngthen and co- 
operate with them, the better it wilfbe for the 
common school system, the better for the colleges, 
and the better—vastly the better—for the State, 
which, in its most prosperous condition, is but 
the aggregate of all its good men, its good in- 
stitutions and their combined good influences. 

It appearing from tNese and other views that 
might be presented, to be neither expedient nor 
possible to dispense with our colleges, as at pres- 
ent organized ; and it appearing, further, from 
their present condition and the encroachments 
being made upon them by the common schoo} 
system (which need not be here particularized, ) 
that some change must take place in the public 
treatment of them for their preservation,—the 
grave question occures: What shall that be ? 

Our own opinion is and always has been that 
the colleges should be generously aided by the 
State, in recognition of their efforts for, and as 
the nearest approach which it may rightfully 
make toward the promotion of, higher learning. 
This she has always been in the habit of doing, 
not only by occasional grants to these institutions 
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themselves, but by her donations to professional 
normal schools and the agricultural college ;—her 
grants in all these cases having been, however, in 
aid and for encouragement, and not for the entire 
support or to acquire the full control of any of 
those institutions. 

We think this aid may be given in such way as 
to cleyate the colleges to the position they should 
occupy, as the head of our educational system ; 
that it may be so made as vastly to improve the 
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common school ; and that it will result in the co- 
operation ofall our educational forces,—greatly to 
the good of the whole,—by that harmony of senti- 
ment and action amongst all institutions, all sects 
and all men, which must be secured beiore we 
can truly say that we at length have a State sys- 
tem of education. 

Next month we shall state the conditions upon 
which grants to the colleges may be made, with 
benefit and safety to all. 
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School Warrants Issued in July, 1866. 
CONTINUED FROM LAST ISSUE. 

Districts. 
Abington, 
Benton, 

“ Black Creek, 
se Blakely, 
Butler, 
Covington, 
Dorrance, 
Fell, 
Fairmont, 
Greenfield, 
Hanover, 
Hollenback, 
‘ Huntingdon, 
a Hyde Park. 
“e Jefferson, 
‘e Jenkins, 
“6 Kingston Bo. 
“6 Kingston, 
“ Lake, 
a Lehman, 
a Newton, 
ee Newport, 
“ Plains, 
6s Providence B 
a6 Scott, 
6 Sugar Loaf, 
as Waverly, 
Lycoming, Anthony, 
; “ Armstrong, 
Brown, 
66 Caseades, 
“6 Eldred, 
66 Lewis, 
“ McIntyre, Charles King, 
“6 Mifflin, Isaac Pepperman, 
“6 Muncy Creek, David Hill, 
se Montoursv’le, J. O. Crawford, 
Penn, Valentine Kepner, 
Shrewsbnry, Jacob F. Carson, 
Susquehanna, Jacob Grieb, 
Washington, Wm. McCormick, 
Williamsport, H. B. Mellick, 
Cool Springs, John H, Bowman, 
Deer Creek, Albert Price, 
Findley, Jacob Eberle, 
Green, Wm. W. Ray, 
Jackson, Isaac Serrill, 
Lake, Robert J. McClure, 
Lackwannock Robert McCoy, 
Liberty, Wm. Vincent, 
New Vernon, B A. Thompson, 
Worth, Arch Henderson, 
Salem, Leonard Vosler, 
a Sharon, George Fribby, 
Mifflin, Armagb, Charles Kyle. 


Treasurers. Amounts. 
J. W. Griffin, $224 64 
William Carpenter, 117 67 
Joseph Wolf, 49 61 
Michael Gilroy, 284 13 
William Lindner, 34 
Wm. Dale, 08 
Mathias Eroh, 01 
James Russell, 36 08 
Wm. P. Robinson, T 83 
John F. Worth, 83 64 
Samuel Kuthline, 3 20 
Wm. Weiss, 94 30 
Danial Lutliff, 

Daniel T. Richards, 
Zachariah Kizer, 

Patrick Burk, 

A. J. Pringle, 

James B. Drake, 

Jonah R. Bronson, 

L. D. Flanagan, 

Wm. A. Lacoe, 

Henry Crook, 

John C. Williams, 

Pulaski Carter, 

W. W. Simell, 

Samuel Balliet, 

Wm. Leivton, 

John Smith, 

John Clark, 

Enoch Lioya, 

Peter Mulvey, 

John Shick. 

James MeWilliams, 


Counties. 
Luzerne, 


Districts. 


Bratten,; 


Counties. Treasurers. 


Mifflin, 


Amounts. 


Daniel Yoder, 92 
Brown, Wm. McKinney, 91 

Derry, Samuel Mitchell, 136 

Freedom I.W. Wm. M. Wallace, 23 

Granville, Wm. Foy, 109 

MeVeytown, John W. Pincin, 74 

N. Hamilton. Samuel Drake, 59 

Oliver, Samuel Stine, 111 

Montgomery, Abington, Joseph W. Hallowell, 212 
“ Salford Lower, Benj. S. Alderfer, 159 

“6 U. Dublin, W. Hobensick, 152 

us Bridgeport, John Tucker, 91 

nf Douglass, George Erber, 154 

5 Springfield, Joshua Bond, 121 

“6 Perkiomen, William Fox, 191 
Montour, Anthony, Wesley Holdren, 99 
as Mayberry, Mayberry G. Shultz, .26 
Monroe, M. Smithfield, Simeon D. Bush, 124 
a9 Polk, Reuben Kresge, 95 

i Tobyhanna, Henry Stoddard, 43 


Dr. W. H. Leif, 58 
” Bethlehem, Mifflin H. Snyder, 288 
e East Allen, Andrew J. Pursell, 105 
Easton Boro, Charles W. Mixsell, 948 
Freemansb’rg A. N. Clewell, 92 
Hanover, Philip Hubér, 55 
Moore, Ezra Newhart, 285 
Mt. Bethel U., Levi Rasely, 299 
Nazareth bo., Wm. Christ, 102 
Palmer, George Speer, 147 
Plainfield, J.P. R. Hiller, 194 
SaneonL., George Shiner, 519 
ee South Easton, Daniel P. Sandt, 215 
Northumber’dAugusta L., Wm. W. Dewitt, 203 
: Coal, N. Dietman, 
Chillisquaque,Solomon Ritter, 
Nortbumber'd John Wheatley, 
Rush, Carter Mettler, 
Shamokin bo. F. 8. Haas, 
Shamokin, Daniel H. Evert, 
Zerbe, Joseph Kline, 
Bloomfield, 3B. F. Junkin, , 
Buffaloe, David Deckard, 
Centre, Henry Myers, 
Greenwood, Lewis Gilfilen, 
Howe, Lewis Aukel, 
Jackson, George Wentz, sr., 
Landisburg, John L. Diven, 
Liverpool, George C. Snyder, 
Madison, A. 8. Hahenshilt, 
N. Buffalo b., George Lesher, 
Rye, Charles Barshinger, 
Toboyne, David Rowe, 
Tuscarora, Wm. R. Hench, 
Savill, Henry Titzel, 
Spring, Abraham Bear, 
Wheatfield, E. Owen, 
Milford, John R. Wells, 
Clara, Ira Fosmer, 


Northampton, Bath boro., 


Pike, 
Potter, 
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Counties. 
Potter, 
“oe 
“oe 
oe 
oe 
ai 
“e 
“oe 
Snyder, 
ae 
Schuylkill, 
ce 
oe 
ae 
“ce 
ai 
Somerset, 
Sullivan, 
oe 
se 
ce 
oe 
oe 
Susquehanna, 
se 
Lad 
ae 
ce 
ae 
ce 
oe 
se 
se 
cc 
ce 
“oe 
“ec 
“ 
ai 
oe 
ai 
ai 
oe 
co 
ae 
Tioga, 
‘ 
iad 
iad 
“ce 
ae 
“e 
“ce 
Union, 
“ 
oe 
Venango, 
ai 
“oe 
“oe 
oe 
“ 
oe 
Warren, 
oe 
“cc 
«c 
“ 
“ 
ae 
ae 
“ee 
ai 
ini 
ee 
Washington, 
“ce 
oe 
e 
ce 
oe 
«“ 
“ 





Districts. 
Genesees I,, 
Hebron, 
Oswego, 
Pike, 
Pleasant V., 
Keating, 
Sharon, 
Sylvania, 
Middleburg, 
Penn, 
Foster, 
Minersville, 
Palo Alto, 
Rahn, 
Stephens, 
Tamaqua, 
Brothers V., 
Colley, 
Cherry, 
Davidson, 
Dushore, 
Hillsgrove, 
Laporte, 
Ararat, 
Apalacon, 
Bridgewater, 
Brooklyn, 
Chapman L., 
Clifford, 
Dumock, 
Forest Lake, 
Franklin,} 
Gibson, 
Great Bend, 
Harmony, 
Herrick, 
Jackson, 
Joseph, 
Lathrop, 
Lenox, 
Middletown, 
N. Milford, 
Oakland. 
Rush, 
Thomson, 
Chatham, 
Charleston, 
Clymer, 
Knoxville, 


School Warrants. 


Lawrenceville, Judson C. Beeman, 


Richmond, 
Ward, 
Westfield, 
Kelly, 
Union Ind., 
Union, 
Cranberry, 
Kingsley, 
Scrub Grass, 
Canal, 


French Creek, Wm. Robison, 


Irwin, 
Richland, 


Cherry Grove,- A. C. Aber, 


Coryden, 
Columbus, 
Deerfield, 
Farmington, 
Treehold, 
Kinzua, 
Pine Grove, 
Sheffield, 


Spring Creek, Francis Bates, 


Tidionte Bo., Z. 


Warren Boro, John P. Taylor, 
Bethlehem E. Wm. Fisher, 


Buffalo, 
Canton, 
California, 
Cecil, 
Chartiers, 


Cross Roads I. Stephen Condit, 


Cross Creek, 


Treasucrs. Amounts. 
Elias C. Stephens, 18 04 
Nelson Vanwegen, 67 65 
E. Dyman, 57 40 
William Ansely, 26 65 
Daniel Yientzer, 20 09 
Phiney Harris, 8 61 
Joseph Mann, 97 17 
C. C. Rees, 25 83 
Israel Bachman, 37 7 
Benj. Harman, 127 10 
John D. Brennan, 123 00 
Samuel Kauffman, 393 60 
John Coonan, 101 27 
Harry M. Dade, 64 78 
Wm. Marlborn, 16 81 
George Wiggan 448 13 
Anamias P. Miller, 149 24 
Henry Dieffenbach, 37 31 
Peter Gilmore, 157 03 
George W. Bennett, 45 92 
Christian Hoffman, 25 01 
John A. Speaker, 24 60 
Walter Spencer, 12 71 
Cc. C. Worth, 48 36 
Wm. Creagh, 44 94 
D. F. Watrons, 167 28 
C. Rogers, 115 62 
David Green, 20 09 
M. C. Stewart, 139 81 
John E. Barnes, 115 62 
Judson Stone, 2nd. 95 53 
J. L. Merriman, 91 02 
F. E. Kennedy, 129 15 
James B. McCreary, 61 91 
Wm. Tremain, 88 97 
M. 0. Dimmick, 87 74 
Frank Bryant, 119 31 
Cyrus Sheets, $4 05 
FE. M. Tewksbury, 88 97 
Abraham Churchill, 159 90 
Ottis Ross, 88 56 
E. P. Smith, 148 83 
T. T. Munson, §8 15 
Irvin Wheelock, 154 38 
Sylvester King, 59 36 
Reuben Close, 138 17 
Wm. P. Shumway, 195 98 
Wm. O. Bristol, 99 22 
John P. Biles, 32 80 

50 02 

J. C. Treton, 152 11 
A. J. Feeter, 69 29 
Reuben Short, 117 26 
John Keiser, 91 43 
Adam Fisher, Ie 12 
Aaron Van Buskirk, 73 39 
J. M. Shunon, 255 84 
J.C. Perhival, 59 84 
James Pollock, 89 79 
Andrew Black, 105 96 
127 10 

M.D. Montgomery, 144 73 
Samuel Bushey, 113 57 
6 56 

Hiram Tome, 37 72 
Dewitt C. Mallett, 64 78 
N. P. Morrison, 87 74 
George Ewers, 104 96 
Wm. B. Rice, 108 24 
M. N. Powell, 41 41 
A. 8. Thompson, 104 55 
Erastus Burns’ 34 85 
91 02 

M. Jones, 48 79 
162 36 

184 91 

A. E. McClees, X 134 48 
James Gordon, 67 24 
Solomon Frye, 3 74 62 
Wm. Keffer, 103 73 
Jonataan Allison, 148 83 
14 35 

Wma. Reed, 106 60 


Counties. 
Washington, 
+. 


“ce 
ee 
“ce 


Wayne, 


Districts. 


Donegal, 
Greenfield, 
Hanover, 


Treasurers. 


George Valentiuo, 
Jonah Wilkins, 
John McCullough, 


Independence James D. Hanah, 


Morris, 


Tsaih Sanders, 


Mt. Pleasant, Wm. M. Russell, 


Pike Run E., 


Somerset, 
Smith, 


Strabane &., 


W. Finley, 
Berlin, 
Clinton, 
Damascus, 


Jas. M. Nixon, 
Wm. Mellivein, 
Finley Scott, jr.. 
Lobert Doak, 
John Blair, 
Thomas B. Olver, 
E. R. Norton, 
Mosrs Taylor, 2nd. 


Mt. Pleasant, Henry W. Brown, 


Salem, 
Texas, 


Wayne boro, 


WestmorelandBurrell, 


“6 
sé 
6c 
se 
“ 
“ec 
ce 
«4 
‘“ 
“ce 
“ 
se 
«“<c 
“6 
«e 


ce 
Wyoming, 
“ee 


oe 
ce 
“e 
ae 
York, 
ta4 
se 
ce 
ae 
ac 
ae 
ce 
“ce 
oe 
“ee 
“ 
ce 
ac 


Adams, 
se 


Allegheny, 


ce 





Bridgeport I., 


Cook, 
Latrobe, 
Livermore, 


B. Hamlin, 
John Herrigan, 
tobert R. King, 
Joseph Kenney, 
Joseyh Moyer, 


John Barl, 


James Smiley, 
W. H. Jenkins, 


Ligonier bo., Wm. B. Davis, 


Loyalhanna, 


Samuel Patton, 


Mt. Pleasant, George Trauger, 
“i bo. John D. MecCaleb, 
8.Huntingdon Morrison Guyun, 


Rostraver, 
Salem, 
Sewickley, 
St. Clair, 


J. W. Shepler, 

William Stoops, 
John Norcross, 
James Trimble, 


Washington, James Sloan, 


W. Newton, 


E C. Leightly, 


Yohoghenny, A. B. McGrew, 


Clinton, 
Eaton; 
Mehoopany, 
Meshoppen, 
Nicholson, 
N. Branch, 


8. C. Reynolds, 
Steadman Harding, 
Henry Love, 

John Gay, 

P. 6 Bacon, 

Peter Hope, 


Chanceford L. Stephen McKinley, 


Codorus, 
Franklin, 


Peter Smith, 
GeorgetB. Stouffer, 


Goldsborough Amos Waidley, 


Hanover, 
Heidelberg, 
Hellam, 
Manchester, 


Manheim W., 


Paradise, 
Springfield, 


Andrew Kump, 

E. Waltersdorf, 

J. Deisinger, 
John Hake, 
Daniel C. Myers, 
George E. Shafer, 
David Stiles, 


Washington, Joseph Bentz, 


Warrington, 


Joseph K. Hart, 


Wrightsville, William S. Boyd, 


> 
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Conewago, 
Latimore, 


Allegheny C., 


Baldwin, 


Michael Reily, 

Amos C, Myer, 
Wm. Hamilton, 
William Cowan, 


Birmingham, John Gallacher, 
‘« East, John Hughes, 


Chartiers, 
Crescent, 
Deer East, 
‘© West, 
Duquesne, 
Elizabeth, 
Fayette N., 


Cornelius Scully, 
John Hamilton. 
James Henderson, 
Wm. Bryson, 
Andrew Hare, 
James Patterson, 
Jos. M. Dickson, 


‘© South, John R McEwen, 


Findley, 
Harrison, 


A. W. Enlow, 
John Harrison, 


Independent 1 John O'Neil, 


Indiana, 
Jefferson, 


Alexander Campbell, 


Wm. J. Hoffman, 


Lawrenceville William Jancey, 


Liberty, 
Marshall, 
McCandless, 
McClure, 
Mifflin, 





David Aikens, 
John Coulter, 
John Sandol, 
Robert Forester, 
J. V. Patterson, 


47 


Amounts 


153 

48 
192 
101 
100 
136 

87 


117 


135 7 


108 


153 7 


137 7 


94 
242 
157 
231 


306 


p= 


153 


78 
157 
305 


75 


79 


40 
23 


20 
68 
32 
54 
90 
06 
34 
50 
28 
26 
63 
31 
44 
45. 
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Counties. 


Allegheny, 


a 


a 


~— = & & @ & & 
“an e 


ae 
“e 
“ef 


““ 


Armstrong, 


“ 
“e 
“ 
‘< 


se 


Bedford, 


Beaver, 


es 
ee 
ay 
ee 


“e 


Bradford, 
oe 


Butler, 
Lai 


“ 
“ce 
‘ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Pennsyleania School Journal. 


Distr'e's. Trewurers Amounts. 
Monongahela, R. 8. Marshall, 112 7 
Ohio, James B. Duff, 109 47 
Peeples, Robert H. Palmer, jr., 88 97 
Pine, Rev. L. R. MeAboy, = 61 91 
Pitt, James M. Hunter, 349 73 
Pittsburg, John R. McCune, 4012 26 

* West, Jacob Knapp, 129 15 
Reserve, Samuel Brahm, 305 45 
Richland, John 8S. Dickson, 55 35 
Robinson, Samuel Glass, 170 15 
Ross, John MeKnight, 153 98 
Scott, William Silk, 99 22 
Shaler, George Keil, 206 23 
St. Clair L., Andrew Stein, 404 26 
Union, William Fren, 246 00 

Brady’s Bend, Col. W. D. Slack, 270 19 
Franklin, James Claypole, 233 70 
Kiskiminetas, Joseph Wilson, 182 45 
Kittanning b. Ross Reynolds, 212 79 
Plum Creek, Andrew Kimmel, 175 07 
SugarCreek, James G. Tidball, 91 84 
Wayne, Thos. M. Marshall, I41 04 
Bedford Bo., Thomas R. Gettys, 123 41 
Harrison, Alex. W. Shoemaker, 71 34 
Hopewell, James Fink, 105 78 
Big Beaver, George Baker, 132 02 
Beaver South,Silas Johnson, 106 60 
Brighton twp. Richie Eakin, 93 48 
Darlington, A. M. Mecklem, 33 62 
Green, Wm. Laughlen, 113 16 
Glasgow, Milton Brown. 21 33 
Pulaski, Robert Wallace, 60 68 
Rochester tp. Leander Whisler, 4T 56 
Bern Upper, George Heim, 171 79 
Long Swamp, Jeseph Romig, 210 74 
Maxatawney, John B. Christman, 190 24 
Robeson, Joseph D. Dickenson, 239 85 
Womelsdorf. Peter Spang, 106 60 
Gaysport, John Lowe, 8L 18 
Asylum, Roswell Culver, 75 03 
Franklin, Ira Varney, 84 46 
Le Roy, Hiram Stone, 90 20 
Litchfield, John H. MeKinney, 109 47 
Monroe, Anthony Mullan, 25 42 

“ twp., L. E. Grigg, 87 74 

Rome Boro, L. L. Moody, 25 42 
Sheshequin, I. N. Griffin, 134 48 
Sylvania, Curtis Merrett, 21 32 
Towanda N., Roderick Granger, 41 s2 
Wilmot, Clmore Horton, 87 74 
Windham, Joseph Elisbree, 102 91 
Bristol boro, William K. Kelley, 303 81 

‘* twp’, Thomas C. Headley, 150 47 

New Britain, William H. Kratz, 159 49 
Doylestown b. Joseph J. Green, 125 87 
Makefield U., Sam] S. Cadwallader, 150 06 
Newton twp., John S. Keith, 86 51 
Nockamixon, Isaiah W. Piatt, 249 69 
Northampton, Charles Johnson. 192 70 
Quakertown, Wm. H. Bush, 68 05 
Solebury, Isaac H. Worstall, 293 56 
Southampton, James Search, 141 04 
Tinicum, Mahlon L. Fulmer, 244 36 
Warrington, Charles Thomson, 89 38 
Warminster, Ganett Krewson, 90 61 
Warwick, Thomas Watkins, $2 00 
Adams, Samuel Parks, 87 74 
Allegheny, James Crawford, 74 21 
Buffalo, R. M. Harbison, 112 75 
Butler boro., James Bredin, 153 75 

‘« twp., Augustus Cuthbert 131 20 

Centre, Milton Maxwell, 83 23 
Centreville, W. 8. Bingham, 40 59 
Cherry, John Nelson, 82 82 
Clay, David Wilson, 99 63 
Concord, Thomas Campbell 78 72 
Conoquenes’g.James G. Dodds, 106 40 
Donegal, Timothy McKeever, 85 28 
Fairview, Thomas Jamison, 113 16 
Forward, Samuel Cutchen, 96 35 
Franklin, A. B. Stevenson, 84 46 
Hainsville, Wm. A. Cummins, 37 72 
Jackson, James G. Wilson, 109 47 





Counties. 
Butler, 
“oo 
et 


Cambria, 


Carbon, 


“ 


Centre, 


“ec 
“ce 
“e 


se 


Chester, 


Clearfield 
“ 


oe 

oo 

ai 
Clarion, 
ira 

+e 


Clinton, 


Columbia, 
“ 


Crawford, 


a) 


> 





Districts. Treasurers. 
Jefferson, J. A. Stenbgen, 
Lancaster, FM. Scott, 
Marion, James Vincent, 
Mercer, Wash. Buchanan, 
Millerstown, Gottleib Hoch, 


Muddy creek, D. G. Boyer, 
Oakland, Anthony Hoon, 
Parker, J. C. Martin, 
Portersville, Sam’l McClymonds, 
Saxonburg, T. H. Tolley, 
Slippery Rock, Thomas Mifilin, 


Washington, 8S. C. Hutchison, 
Winfield, John P. Bricker, 
North, Adam Pisor, 
Venango, James Stalker, 
Zelienople, Eckartz Bentel, 


Cambria twp. John E. Roberts, 
Chest springs, Jacob Wagner, 
Millville, Evan Lewis, 
Prospect bo., Patrick Boyle, 


White, Samuel W. Turner, 
Banks, A. J. Landenbun, 
Lousanne, Charles Ferguson, 


MauchChunck Owen Williams, 
Penn Forest, Enos Koch, 


Boggs, James Thomas, 
Burnside, John Holt, 
Curtin, J. S. Welsh, 
Penn, Wm. Smith, 
Phillipsburg, Owen Hancock, 
Rush, James A. Lukens, 


Easttown, J. Brook Liter, 
Fallowfieldn. Cloud Pyle, 
London Grove Edward Hicks, 
Marlborough, Evean F. Pennoch, 
Oxford Lower, Amos E. Eaves, 
Pheenixville, J. B. Morgan, 
Tredyffrin, George Souder, 
Valley, B. F. Wickersham, 
Vincent East, Jacob Beaver, 
Wallace, Lucien Hoguet, 
Whiteland W. Geerge Covington, 
Belle, Wm. F. Gilberts, 
Boggs, George Turner, 
Bradford, 8. P. Wilson, 
6 Ind., John H. Stewart, 


Brady, Roswell Luther, 
Burnside, John Rorabaugh, 
Chest, Jonathan Westover, 


Curwensyille, Sohn Patten, 


Decatur, Joseph Goss, 
Ferguson, William L. Moore, 
Girard, Charles Mignot, 
Goshen, Wm. L. Shaw, 
Gulich, H. Alleman, 
Gordon, John G. Glasgow, 
Houston, J. B. Hewitt, 
Karthaus, Geo. Heckendorn, 
Knox, George Earhart, 
Lawrence, Mathew Ogden, 


Lumber City, Isaac Kirk, 


Morris. James Thompson, 
Penn, William Welty, 
Union, Jacob Brubaker, 


N.WashingtonJohn M. Cummings, 


Woodward, Samuel Henderson, 
Franklin, James M. Reed, 
Oak Hall, George Hamm, 
Perry, Benj. McCall, 
Allison, Joseph Bridgens, 
Bald Eagle, J. D. L. Smith, 
Colebrook, John Zimmerman, 
Dunstable, T. C. Kintzing, 
Keating, John Rohn, 

Lock Haven, Jacob Brown, 


Mill Hall, 
Pine Creek, 
Wayne, 8. M. Quiggle, 
Woodward, Wm. Ritchey, 
Fishing Creek,M. A. Ammerman, 


Francis Platt, 
J. F. Rich, 


Scott, Charles A. Fowler, 
Athens, Erastus Hall, 
Bloomfield, Milton Richards, 





[September, 


Amounts. 


112 75 
102 09 


356 29 
135 71 
841 94 


135 30 
36 08 


120 13 
164 00 
136 94 
139 81 
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Counties. Districts. Treasurers, Amounts 
Crawford. Cochrantown, David Adams, 44 69 
“ Fairfield, Thomas F. Powell, 184 50 

se Fallowfield w. Wm. C. Baird, 75 44 

“ Oil Creek, Isaac Weed, 1638 92 

vd Meadville, A. F. Stewart, 535 05 

we Randolph, J.S. Byham, 164 54 

$e Riceville, Nelson Waters, 39 36 

-" Sadsbury, Aleazer Shontz, 161 68 

ai Sparta, Troylus Bates, 102 91 

sig Spring, Francis W. Oliver, 230 42 

“i Titusville, John M. Allen, 332 10 

& Venange bu., Isaac Pieffer, 47 56 

es Vernon, Wm. D. Frace, 174 66 

6 Woodcock B. John B. Bonner, 28 70 
Cumberland, Southampton, William Hawk, 208 28 
“ Hopewell, Joseph A. Heberlig, 114 80 





To County Superintendents. 

The County Superintendents of the State will meet in 
convention at Harrisburg, on Tuesday, the 4th day of 
December next, at 2 o’clock Pp. M. and continue in session 
until Friday at 12 o’clock noon, unless otherwise ordered 
by the convention. It is expected,{that each Superinten- 
dent will so arrange his official appointments that he can 
attend the meeting. All should consider it an official duty 
to be present. 

The following subjects, among others, have},been sug- 
gested by the different Superintendents for consideration. 
It is hoped that all will come prepared to present their 
views upon these and other questions that may be 
brought forward for diseussion : 

1. Form and grade of provisional and professional 
certificates. 

2. Methods of conducting examinations. 

3. How the visits of the Superintendents can be made 
most useful to the pupils, teachers and patrons. 

4. The propriety of extending the minimum term of 
schools to six months, and increasing proportionably the 
State appropriation. 

5. How greater regularity of attendance at school ean 
be secured. 

6. What is the proper relation that County Superinten- 
dents should sustain to State Normal Schools in their 
districts, and the teachers and officers of said schools to 
the County Superintendents. 

7. What school legislation will be required at the ap- 
proaching session of the Legislature. C. R. Copury, 

HaRRissure Aug. 21, 1566. Supt. Com. Schools. 

Postace: The regulations of this Department with 
regard to the payment of postage, previously paid by 
County Superintendents, appear not to be understood, 
notwithstanding they have been frequently published 
in the official department of the School Journal. Post- 
age on District Annual Reports and Certificates; Su- 
perintendent’s Monthly, Statistical and Annual Reports; 
all Circulars and Blanks sent by this department to Super- 
intendents, which are to be returned filled up, and all 
Official letters sent to the Department,—will be paid, if the 
accounts, stating what part of the bill is for postage on 
letters, and what for other documents, are on file within 
thirty days after the close of the year for which the pay- 
ment is to be made. 

No other postage is chargeable to the Department, and 
it can not be paid if included in the accounts. Bills that 


are not presented in the specified jtime, and in the form 
designated, can not be paid. 


Some officers have allowed 
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their postage bills to stand two and three years. If such 
accounts are paid, it charges the expense of the whole 
three years upon the one in which the accounts are paid. 
Such accounts will not hereafter be paid. 
The special attention of the newly elected Superinten- 
ents is directed to this matter. 





To Superintendents and Seerctaries. 

The number of districts in the several counties as named 
below, have not forwarded their certificates and affidavits 
and annual reports, both of which must be on file in this, 
Department before the warrant for the State appropriation 
can be issued. In several instances the reports are on file, 
but no affidavits have been received ; in others, the reports 
are back. Some affidavits have been returned for corres 
tion or letters haye been written for explanations, but 
the papers have not been sent back nor havé replies been 
received to the letters. The law requires that these docu- 
ments shall be on file by the 15th of July, and any district 
that docs not send them by that time is not entitled to 
the appropriation, if the letter of the law were strictly ad- 
hered ‘to. This is the first year of the operation of the 
law requiring the two documents to be forwarded to- 
gether, and after the whole business of the school year 
has been closed; hence proper leniency will be allowed, 
but there is a point beyond which official duty forbids 
that we should be lenient. If, therefore, those documents 
are not forwarded at an early day, the warrants cannot be 



































issucd. County Superintendents and Directors should see to 
this matter immediately. 
= = 
Ss ye Wis * 
Se, o hi | Qi st 
3 i| 3 * 
CounTins. =| 3 ] CounTIES. =| s 
2 |3 | 3 
2| $i sj; 3 
S| > |] 2 | 
Allegheny;... 5! | Huntingdon, .. FJ j 1 
Armstrong, 1 | '!Indiana,......' 5 | 8 
Beaver, ....... 4) 4 | | Jefferson,...... | 1 | 1 
Bedford, ...... 3! 3 || Lawrence,.--..; 2 | 2 
Berks, .......- 3| 8 | Luzerne,.....- | 6 6 
Bradford, ..... 2/ 1 | Lycoming,.... | 8 | 6 
OES tie a | 1 McKean, ..... 1 -Z 2 
Cambria,...... A as } Mercer, .......| 1 1 
Cameron, ...... 2 | 1 Montgomery,..; 1 1 
Carbon, ...... 1 iI Northampton, . | 4 
Centre, ...... 1; 1 |PNorthumber’ ~ | 4 | 4 
Chester, ...... (M0 so: Aree b & | 1 
Clarion,....... 1 1 || Pike,. rae A 1 
Clearfield,..... 3, Si] Potter,. .. ate Ss 5 
Clinton, ...... 1 | 1 || Snyder, ....... beg 1 
Columbia, ..... 1 1 |; Somerset,..... | 3 3 
Cumberland,..| 2 | 2 1| Susquehaana,..| 4 4 
Delaware,..... 1'9°% ie: eee | 10 9 
Sere | 1 |} Venango,..... a 
BrlOsascécrees 1 1 |i Warren;...... | 2 | 2 
Fayette, ...... 2 | 1 || Washington,..| 5 | 5 
WOR cccctece] RY TT WaMO cs 0es | 8 5 
Fulton, ........] 2] 3] Wyoming,....| 1 | 1 
Green,........ 6) 6} | 
Corrections. 


In the statistical table published in the Journal for 
August, we notice the following typographical errors, viz 
Where reference is made to counties in which thers 
were too many private examinations, Bedford should 
have been printed in the place of Bradford. The second 
foot-note should refer to Wyoming as well as, Somerset. 
The third foot note refers only to Bedford County, and in 
said note the word “ walked’ should have been éraveled. 
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Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS OFFICE, 
OFFICIAL. } LANCASTER, Sept., 1866. 
NUMBER OF ORPHANS ordered to be admitted to the dif- 
ferent Schools and Institutions, and the number actually 
in attendance, to Sep. Ist, 1866. 
Orp. AD. 
Worth Sewickley School, Beaver County, 127 104 
Phillipsburg, “ = = 120 86 
Quakertown, “ Bucks ” 162 127 
Orangeville a6 Columbia “s 200 136 
White Hall Cumberland ‘ 45 40 
Cassvilli Huntingdon ‘ 145 145 
Me Allisterville Juniata - 248 158 
Paradise Lancaster “ 156 124 
Mount Joy 66 sé 155 125 
Harford Susquehanna “* 120 110 
Total of the more advanced pupils, M78) = 1151 
Pittsburg & Allegheny O.A., Allegheny Co. 106 75 
Pittsburg & All. Children’s lHlome, 66 40 6 
Allegh ny Soldic rs? Orphans Home, = 56 36 
as Episcopal Church Home, ss 209 2+ 
Zelic nople Furm School, 3utler - o 3 
Jacksonville ae Centre ee 62 Do 
Emaus Orphan Home, Dauphin ‘* 26 ot 
Lancaster Childrens’ ITome, Lancaster ** 33 80 
’ St. James Orphan Asylum 66 11 11 
Wilkesbarre Orphan Home, Luzerne * 105 60 
Loysville School, Perry ‘6 178 150 
Dorthern Ilome, Philadel’a ‘ wt 171 
Bria sburg Orphan Sehool, ‘6 5S 
Germantown 46 ss yy 50 
St. Vincent’s O. Asylum, 66 12 
St. Vincent's Home : = 8 5 
St. John’s Or) han Asylum, “se “ 30 
St. Joseph’ s Orphan Hlome, 6 j 16 
Episcopal Church Hone ; ie ‘ 9 
Lincoln Institution, “ 38 59 
York Orphan Home, York Co., 4: 25 


Total of the more juvenile pupils, 954 


Total of all ages, 2105 


New Schools. 

UxionToOwN—FayerrTeE Co:—A new school for the 
more advanced class of Orphans will be opened, during 
the present month, at Uniontown in Fayette County, in 
the building known as Madison College. The Rey. Asa 
HT. Waters, of the Lutheran Church, and recently County 
Superintendent of Butler, will be the Principal. It will 
be ready for the reception of some pupils on the 20th of 
this month, and will soon afterwards be prepared to re- 
ecive the full number of 150. Most of the pupils of fit 
age from Fayette, Washington and Westmoreland and 
now in other more distant schools, will be transferred as 
soon as convenient, to the Madison school. 

AnpERsonpurnG—PeErry Co. :—Another school for the 
more juvenile will be opened, this month, at Anderson- 
burg in the upper end of Perry. It is admirably located, 
and adapted for about 80 pupils. Martin Motzer, Esq., 
formerly Associate Judge of the County, and an experi- 
enced teacher, will be the Principal. The junior or- 
phans of the upper end of Perry and adjoining counties 
will hereafter be assigned to this school as they shall ap- 
ply, and several will be at once transferred to it from the 
school, of the same grade, at Loysville. 


Measures are in progress for the opening of several other 
schools ; and it is expected that during September and 
October, a sufficient number will be in operation to ac- 
commodate, for the present, those portions of the west 
and north now so desirous of schools. 


To Principals and Superintendents of 
Schools. 

The Principals of all the schools for the more advanced, 
and the Superintendents or acting managers of the insti- 
tutions and schools for the more juvenile orphans, in 
every part of the State will please to report weekly, during 
the month of September, the number (not the names, ex- 
cept those of new pupils) actually present and on the 
roll, on the Saturday of each week. At the end of Sep- 
tember, they will also report the names of all pupils who 
shall then be absent if any, with the reasons for the ab- 
sence of each, when known. 

Prompt and regular compliance with this order is res 
quested. 


Arrival of Orphans at the Age of Sixteen. 

No orphan, whether male or female, is to be hereafter 
dismissed from the school, upon arrival at the full age of 
sixteen, without the written order of the State Superin- 
tendent of soldiers’ orphans. Some tim» before the ex- 
piration of the term of each orphan—say ‘hree months— 
the Principal of the school will make a special written 
report of the fact, with a statement of the general conduct 
and advancement in learning of the pupil, and of his or 
her plans or wishes as to future course in life, if any have 
been formed ; also with the Principal’s opinion as to the 
occupation or employment for which the pupil may have 
manifested any marked fitness. The latter point is to be 
especially and fully attended to in the report, if the pupils 
have shown any marked talent for the acquisition of any 
particular science, or department in higher literature, or 
for any fine art, or for any profession or employment re- 
quiring greater preparation than is now afforded by the 
schools for soldiers’ orphans. 

As the period will soon arrive when some of these child- 
ren of the State will have been in the schools a sufficient 
length of time to exhibit a portion of the fruits of the sys- 
tem, the desire is to dismiss them with proper formality. 
They are also to be sent forth into the world, not only 
bearing with them proper certificates of character and 
acquisitions, but, if possible, in the direction which shall 
lead to success and happiness on their own parts, and to 
the benefit of the commonwealth among whose supports 
and ornaments it is hoped they will be found to occupy no 
doubtful or inferior position. 

Should any change in the address of the mother of any 
orphan about arriving at the age of sixteen, have taken 
place, the Principal will also state that fact in his report, 
so that the State officer may be enabled to communicate 
directly with her on the subject. 
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Thirteenth Annual Session—Meeeting held at Gettysburg—Opening Remarks by the 
President—Address of Welcome—Reply—The Normal School System of Pennsyl- 
vania—Relations and Duties of the Christian Ministry to the cause of Popular 
Education—Should Colleges Admit Pupils of Both Sexes ?—Methods of Teaching 
the English Language—Visit to Cemetery Hill—President Lincoln’s Dedicatory 
Address—Human Culture—Gettysburg Battlefield Memorial Association—Gener- 
ous Subscription to the Memorial Fund—The Past, Present, and Future of the 
County Superintendency—Reports of Committees—Next Meeting to be held at 
Belletonte—Eleection of Officers—<«Hour of Misrule”’—Reports Read before the 


Association—List of Members, ete., cte. 


Tuesday Morning. 

The Association was called to order at 10 a. 
u., July 31st, by the President, Dr. S. P. Bares, 
the place of holding its sessions having been 
changed from the Court House, as announced in the 
published programme, to the St. James Lutheran 
Church, the latter building affording more room 
than the former. 

The President congratulated the Association on 
the presence of such an unusually large number of 
members on the first morning. This manifested a 
revival of interest in the work of the Association. 
He hoped the business which called them together 
would engage the best attention of the members. 
No subject demands closer scrutiny than that of 
Education. The variety and efficiency of many of 
the methods of teaching were worthy of considera- 
tion. Much waste of useful energy was the result 
of want of knowledge on this point; and here was 
a department in which much improvement might be 
effected not only in favor of the teacher but also 
of the pupil. 

The fact of meeting on this great and decisive 
battle-field was suggestive, especially when taken in 
connection with the other fact, that many of the 
soldiers here were teachers. ‘This should iacite us to 
still greater efforts. Ourschools, academies and col- 
leges were preserved by this victory; but we should 
not be satistied with this result. Thecause of Educa- 
tion, thus preserved, must also be made progressive 
or rather aggressive, and made to yield its peaceful 
victories. 

These victories should not be confined to the 
Northern or eventhe Border States. ‘I'he Southern 
States, lately in rebellion, were in this way to be 
secured to the Unlon. The future condition of that 
portion of our country will very greatly depend 
upon the use now to be made, by the art of the 
teacher, of the advantages thus conquered for its 
children. 

After music by the choir “ My country, ’Tis of 
Thee,” an appropriate prayer was offered by Rev. 
EK. Bripensavau, clergyman in charge of the church 
in which the sessions were held. 

The minutes of the meeting held at Meadville last 
year were then read by the Secretary, Col. Gro. F. 
McFaruianp, occupying some thirty minutes in the 
reading. After their approval by the Association, 
a discussion was had upon a motion offered by 
Pror. James Tuompson, that arrangements be made 
for a visit to the battle-field by the members pre- 
sent, with suitable guides, between the hours of 5 
and 10 o’clock on Tuesday morning, which visit 
would not interfere with the regular sessions and 
would afford all those who might desire it the op- 
ortunity to make the visit to the field more satis- 
actory and more instructive. The motion, after 


‘tome discussion, was adopted and a committee ap- 
pointed to make the necessary arrangements. 

The roll of members of the last meeting was called, 
twenty-five of whom answered to their names. 

Col. McFartanp, to whom was entrusted the duty 
of making arrangements with the various railroad 





companies of the State to furnish free return 
tickets to members, reported that such arrange- 
ment had been satisfactorily made with all the 
leading railroads of the State, the Reading railroad 
excepted, on which excursion tickets were granted. 

The address of welcome was then delivered by 
Mr. Aaron Suretty, County Superintendent of 
Adams county, as follows : 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of this Association: 

It becomes my pleasing duty this morning, in behalf of 
the citizens of Gettysburg, to welcome you to our historic 
town. In behalf of our College and Theological Semi- 
nary, and the Professors and teachers connected with 
them, as well as all our institutions of learning and re- 
ligion, I weleome you most cordially. In behalf of the 
teachers and directors of the town and county, and the 
friends of education generally, I bid you welcome. 

We are pleased to see so large a number of teachers in 
attendance on this occasion. Compared with previous 
meetings of the Association, the number present this 
morning is unusually large. This is an encouraging 
sign. It looks as though the teachers of the State had at 
length become alive to the magnitude and importance of 
their work. We duly appreciate your visit, and hope 
that your stay in our midst may prove in the highest 
degree pleasant and agreeable to you all. 

During the last three years our little town has been 
favored with visits from associations, committees, and 
delegations almost without number; but never before 
has so important an educational convention been held 
here. 

We are glad, nay we are proud, that so large and influ- 
ential a body of men and women, co-laborers in the cause 
of cducation, have seen fit to spend afew days in our 
midst. 

It will hereafter be worth something to know that the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association held its thir- 
teenth annual meeting at Gettysburg. A liitle more than 
three years ago, on the eyer memorable first three days of 
July, 1863, a convention of a very different character was 
held here—a convention that has made Gettysburg his- 
torically famous for all time to come. That convention, 
however, differed from this in that we received no pre- 
vious notice of it, but resembled it in the length of time 
it was in session. No meeting was ever organized more 
promptly, or made up of more diverse and conflicting 
elements. The roaring and booming of hundreds of 
cannon, the screaming of innumerable shells, and millions 
of whistling musket and rifle balls, served as a very 
strange and unique kind of music. The logic employed 
on that occasion—I mean the logic of cannon balls and 
bullets,—was of the sternest and most powerful kind; 
and the arguments in the shape of bayonets were of the 
most pointed and forcible character. The time during 
which that convention was in session forms an epoch in 
the history of our town; and the history of Gettysburg 
during that eventful period is the history of the country. 

The principles so ably discussed and so happily decided 
here on that occasion, will have an important bearing and 
influence on the destiny of nations yet unborn. I shall 
not pursue further this tempting theme, nor attempt to 
draw a full parallel between that occasion and the present. 
There are those present who participated in the sangui- 
nary conflict here, and to them I must leave the task of 
describing more fully the scenes and events whieh have 
made Gettysburg so celebrated. 

You will, no doubt, visit the battle-field during your 
sojourn with us and see for yourselves the effects, the 
evidences§which time has left, of the desperate and deadly 
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Struggle which took place here. You will not fail to visit 
the Soldiers’ National Cemetery and shed a tear over the 
graves of the gallant dead who fought and died to save 
our glorious Union and to vindicate the Constitution and 
laws of our country, that we might again enjoy peace and 
prosperity as of yore. 

That sacred, that hallowed spot will be visited centuries 
hence, and the names and memories of the heroic dead 
there buried will be remembered by a grateful people when 
we shall be in our graves. 

It is the soldier’s duty to fight for principles, but it is 
the teacher’s duty to establish and maintain them. It is 
the teacher’s mission to form and mould the youthful 
mind, and prepare its possessor to discharge the duties of 
life as an intelligent and rational being. It is he that 
gives tone and character to the budding intellect, and it is 
the early teaching and training that guide us in a great 
measure in our course through life. What duty more 
important and more noble than his! The artist and 
sculptor work for time, but the work and influence of the 
teacher will be seen and felt when time itself shall be no 
more. The teacher dies, but his work goes on. Yours is 
truly a mission of loye and good will. Rest not from 
your labors until your efforts shall have been crowned 
with abundant success. As humble but earnest co-workers 
in this great cause, we give you the right hand of fellow- 
ship. 

We shall gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity to 
profit by your advice and instruction on this occasion— 
to more fully prepare ourselves to discharge our duties as 
teachers. 

Again I say, it is with feelings of mingled pride and joy 
that we welcome you to our midst. May your stay 
amongst us be to you in the highest degree pleasant and 
agreeable. Our town is small and our hotel accommoda- 
tions limited, but we shall do for you the best’ we can. 
Welcome, friends of the great cause ! 

Prot. Epwarp Brooks, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, on behalf of the Association, made the 
following 

REPLyY. 

We thank you, Sir, for the cordial welcome you have 
extended to us, the members of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Weare glad to assemble here in this your 
beautiful and historic town and trust that our sojourn 
with you may be as pleasant to its citizens as we are as- 
sured it will be tous. This is the 18th annual meeting 
of the Association,—an organization that has become an 
honor to the State and an instrument of immeasurable 
good to the Commonwealth. The objects of the Associa- 
tion are neither few nor unimportant. 

We meet here for professional recreation.—The labors of 
the school year are over. Text-books have been laid aside 
and school houses closed,—and, wearied with the toil and 
confinement of school duties, we seck the recreation which 
travel, change and social enjoyment bring. Such reerea- 
tion the meetings of this Association are especially calcu- 
lated to afford. Wecome up here to this gathering of 
teachers, to this educational pic-nic, to meet old friends 
and make new ones, to cheer each other with our words 
of sympathy, and strengthen the ties of fellowship which 
bind us together. 

We meet here for professional ewliure.—A teacher should 
always be a learner. He needs new ideas and new 
methods and a clearer apprehension of old ones to give 
zest and vitality to his labors. The object of this Asso- 
ciation is to afford the means for such improvement. In 
our reports we have matured views of methods of instruc- 
tion and culture and of the general problem of education. 
Our discussions present opportunities for a free inter- 
change of thought from which we may gather much that 
is valuable. Our lectures are designed to impress us with 
the importance and dignity of our work and the responsi- 
bilities of our avocation. 

We meet here for professional inspiration.—Laboring 
alone, the edueator often loses interest in his work and 
becomes weary in well doing. His monotonous duties 
grow heavy upon his hands and weigh upon his heart. 
We come up here to shake off this load of apathy and to 
arouse our flagging energies. The interchange of thoughts 
the blending of ‘congenial feelings, the cordial grasp of 
professional hands and the sympathy of professional 
hearts,—all unite to impress us with a fuller appreciation 
of our work and a deeper devotion to duty. The Associa- 
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tion thus becomes a fountain of inspiration frem which 
we draw strength and devotion and enthusiasm, and from 
which we go forth with a fuller consecration of ourselves 
to the duties of our. vocation. 

We meet here to harmonize the educational work of the 
State.—The education of the people is one of the most 
vital interests of the Commonwealth. Popular education 
is the foundation of republican institutions. Without it 
the temple of liberty will totter and fall; with it, it stands 
secure for all time. Appreciating this,fwe come as repre- 
sentatives of the various educational institutions, to com- 
pare their work, harmonize their labors and unite them 
in the grand work of universal education. 

This Association recognises all of the educational 
agencies of the State as parts of one great system. These 
agencies are represented here to-day,—the Common 
Schools and Academies, High Schools and Orphan 
Schools, Normal Schools and Colleges, the County and 
State Superintendency. They have met here with a 
common purpose, the education of the people. We believe 
that the great problem of the day is the problem of educa- 
tion, and we have come together to unite our efforts in its 
solution. Some may be laboring in an humbler sphere 
than others ; some may have worked their way into more 
lucrative and honorable positions than others; yet all are 
engaged in the same cause. 

We need all the workers for the temple we are building. 
Some must lay the foundations,some rear the stately 
pillars, some, with delicate touch, mould the graceful 
capital, while others shape the lofty dome beneath the 
arching sky ;—yct foundation, pillars, capitol and dome 
are all but parts of one grand superstructure, and the 
work of the builders is one. The foundation is as essen- 
tial as the dome; the Common School has as noble a 
work to perform as the Normal School or College. 

We are happy to meet here to-day in this place of his- 
toric fame,—a town of which you haye reason to be proud 
not only on account of its beauty and the celebrity of its 
literary institutions, but for the position it holds in the 
annals of the nation. Three years ago on the Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd of ,this month, Gettysburg, was the scene of a 
conflict among the most sanguinary of our civil war. 
Upon these hills the battle-scarred veterans of the nation, 
led by gallant oflicers, met the proud cohorts of treason, 
stopped the tide of invasion, humbled the spirit of an ex- 
ultant foe, and struck a death-blow to the Rebellion. 

It is especially appropriate that the Association should 
hold a meeting in this place, for the victory won here is 
typical of those we are fighting for. The battle of Gettys- 
burg was a contest between intelligence and ignorance. 
On one side were arrayed the opponents of free schools 
and a free press; upon the other, the products of free 
schools and a free press. They met in the shock of 
battle and intelligence triumphed. The brave ‘* boys in 
blue,”’educated in our common schools, drove back ignor- 
ance and treason and sustained the honor of the flag. 
God grant that the good work may go on, that the spirit 
of popular education may continue winning victories, 
until our whole country, re-united and happy, mayrejoice 
in the blessings of Free Schools. 

The rest of the morning session was occupied in 
the enrolment of names of members and the pay- 
ment of the annual fee of one dollar. 

The hours of holding the sessions, as announced 
by the Chairman of the Executive Committee, were 
from 9 to 12 a. m., 2 to 5 p. u., and from 7.30 in the 
evening until adjournment. 


Tuesday Afternoon. 


The Association was called to order at 2 o’clock, 
and, after a song, a discussion was announced upon 
The Normal School System of Pennsylvania. 

Pror.J. C0. Gitcurist: A Normal School System, 
though a poor one, does good. ‘That of Pennsyl- 
vania differs from most others, and most of its points 
of difference other systems might well adopt. Other 
States have been satisfied to endow but one institu- 
tion; and it is but recently that New York has 
determined to found four more, appropriating large 
sums of money to their support. We may feel 
proud that the Common School System of Penn- 
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sylvania almost from the first, did not disregard the 
training of teachers. Under the Normal School 
act, among other distinctive features, this State is 
divided into twelve districts, in each of which a 
Normal School is to be founded. I think the law con- 
templates too many schools, and that if the districts 
were enlarged and the proposed number of schools 
reduced to eght, the more efficient working of these 
institutions would thereby be promoted. At pre- 
sent the schools which have been organized, attract- 
ing their pupils from different parts of the State, 
are largely attended, and this large attendance is 
the main argument advanced in favor of the full 
number of such schools contemplated in the act. 
But were these twelve schools organized, the field 
from which pupils are now drawn would be greatly 
circumscribed in its limits, and the number of pupils 
to each institution probably reduced in like pro- 
portion. 

A second distinctive feature is this: With the 
site of the school the State has nothing todo. The 
decision of the matter is wisely left with the com- 
munity that desires to aid such an enterprise. 
Another distinctive feature is in the support given 
by the State—both as to manner and kind. Here 
there are several points which should be considered. 
The State does not give enough in support of these 
schools. After the community has done everything 
that would seem to be needed to secure State recog- 
nition, it ismot even then sure of obtaining such 
recognition. Again, in the schools which have 
been organized, that provision of the law authoriz- 
ing each district to send a pupil at the public ex- 
pense—virtually, a charity student,—has been found 
objectionable, and a failure. 

The State demands on the part of the commn- 
nity an expenditure of from $80,000 to $100,000 
to secure recognition, and even then, as we have 
said, may not be certain of obtaining it. I would 
therefore propose that the law be amended, that 
it may provide for the certain support of Nor- 
mal Schools that have the buildings required and 
have made all other necessary arrangements. The 
feature of parsemony should not be at all presented 
in this which is intended to be the mainspring of 
the System. Our system is new, at all events an im- 
Ps on others. It is distinctive, original 
-ennsylvanian, and, jthough there are some points 
in which it is susceptible of great improvement, I 
am nevertheless proud to award it its due meed of 
praise. 

Pror. Epwarp Brooks: The Executive Com- 
mittee has no more important question to present 
than that which is now under discussion. As has 
been stated, our Normal School law contemplates the 
organization of twelve Normal Schools. It has often 
been said that this number is too great. When the 
law was passed providing for twelve in the State, I 
thought it almost a humbug. I did not believe 
that more than three or four such schools could be 
supported by the State. I have learned something 
since then, and, though I still think twelve too many, 
yet I believe that to-day eight or nine flourish- 
ing Normal Schools could be sustained, and the 
time may come when the grand idea of twelve may 
be realized. New York has at present one Normal 
School, though she has attached to many of her 
academies, what are called normal departments. 
These latter are, however, total failures. Massa- 
chussetts has four Normal Schools, and if the Bay 
State can sustain four, I am not so sure but the 
Keystone can sustain her twelve, the full number 
contemplated. 
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In Pennsylvania these schools are founded by the 
people and then linked to the State. Private and 
public interests thus unite in their support. This 
feature which our State can claim to have originated 
commends itself especially. Again, while other 
States have but one Course of Study, in their Nor- 
mal Schools, we have three,—the Elementary, the 
Scientific and the Classical. Graduates in the Ele- 
mentary Course are qualified to become teachers in 
common schools; graduates in the Scientific or 
Classical Course to take charge of high schools, 
academies, etc. Thusthe Normal School is work- 
ing for all institutions. Again, no other State re- 
quires a theszs from the graduate as a part of his 
examination. Our law also provides for the con- 
ferring of degrees upon graduates and has thus 
established them as professional schools. With 
these titles however, as they now stand, viz: Bach- 
elor of Elements and Master of Elements, Bachelor 
of Scientific Didactics and Bachelor of Classical 
Didactics, I am not satisfied, though I cannot at 
present suggest anything better. But it is the 
general feature of conferring degrees te which allu- 
sion is made as an excellent distinctive feature. 
Again, we have the boarding department. Our 
system makes it necessary before a school can ask 
the recognition of the State, that it shall provide 
accommodations for boarding and lodging 300 stu- 
dents. Dr. Hart, Principal of the Normal School 
at Trenton, New Jersey, was so much pleased with 
this feature on a recent visit to the State Normal 
School at Millersville, that he has adopted it for the 
institution under his charge. 

Another point, not so excellent: From time to 
time appropriations have been made from the State 
treasury to assist in liquidating the debts of these 
institutions. I do not believe the principle of the 
thing is right. I believe that Normal Schools can 
be established on a private basis without any wid 
from the State. Recently the law has been some- 
what changed, and now the appropriation goes 
more to those students who are preparing themselves 
for the work of the teacher. We wish the law to 
be further changed, so as to increase the appropria- 
tion to students of this class, ‘he teachers of the 
State, and those who propose to become such, 
should be aided by the State, not as a charity, but 
as aright. The law now grants fifty cents a week 
to such students. We hope to see it made $1.00, 
and believe that this sum will be granted by the 
next Legislature. 9 p 

We may here remark, that we regard the Nor- 
mal School System of Pennsylvania as far ahead of 
the system of any other State. It is yet by no 
means perfect,and hence we should consider its 
defects, in order that its efficiency may be promoted 
and that it may steadily advance towards perfection. 

Rey. R. Crurksuank: If the Normal Schools are 
to continue on their present basis, then twelve will 
not be too many. But, in my opinion, they are not 
doing their legitimate work. Their appropriate bus- 
iness is not to carry students through the ordinary 
curriculum of study to be found in almost every 
school, but it is mainly and only to train persons 
how to teach. There may be a necessity for the ex- 
isting mode of management, but this should be 
changed. Among other improvements, the Chair 
of Modesty should be introduced into these insti 
tutions. 

Pror. Brooxs, rose to inquire whether the gentle » 
man might be regarded as a candidate to fill such 
Chair. The speaker, amid much merriment, dis- 
claimed all intention of the sort. 
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Pror. James Tuomrson: I am altogether in favor 
of Normal Schools here and elsewhere. What is 
the benefit that the State is deriving from them? 
It is a fact that our three Normal Schools are over- 
crowded, and why? Because the public demand for 
teachers is so great. Look at New York, with one 
Normal School, at Albany, graduating not over fifty 
students per annum for the great State of New 
York. Besides, one-half of these are females, and 
we all know that the life-time of a female teacher is 
but short—she so soon takes @ smaller school! 
That Normal School is but “a drop in the bucket.” 
Its influence, it is true, is good, but how inadequate 
to the demand is the supply! 

Pennsylvania needs her twelve schools. The time 
demands them. The profession of teaching is just 
beginning to be realized, and the demands upon 
that body of men is such that we must have the 
distinctive professional training. In Medical 
Schools, everything pertaining to the body is made 
the subject of study. The teacher has to do with 
the mind; and mental philosophy, etc., should re- 
ceive more attention than at present, though the 
necessity of the case now requires that the elements 
should receive a large share of attention. We need 
in our Normal Schools men of profound learaing,— 
not men who are mere novices, but those whose 
whole souls are interested in the discipline of mind. 
Here is a feature in which the State should have 
larger control. It should have some voice in choos- 
ing the Faculty of these schools,—that we might 
thus command the highest order of talent in the 
Normal School, and that a similar high standard 
might constantly be retained. Let the demand for 
this high order of teaching talent be increased, and 
students will not feel any incentive from fifty cents 
or one dollar a week. ‘This high order of talent in 
the schools themse!ves is what I would have, and 
high salaries must be paid to secure it. The paltry 
sum of $600 or S800! What is that! The State 
should also coutribute to these salaries, and then 
see to it that these schools are doing thoroughly 
the work for which they were founded. 

Pror. J. C. Giteurist: As to founding these 
schools: It is impossible for the teachers of any 
district to found a Normal School for professional 
training. Medicine can establish and support its 
schools. Law can do the same. And the claims of 
the Church are so generally recognized that it is a 
matter of little difficulty to secure the endowment 
of theological institutions. But the case is different 
with the common schools, for the reason that the 
= is, in too great a measure, keeping them 

ound down by the shackles of poverty. Private 
enterprise aids them but little. How few men of 
wealth there are who are willing to give substantial 
encouragement to such schools. Wealth too often 
fosters a spirit of aristocracy, and wealthy men as a 
class do not approve the Common School. Of 
course, there are noble exceptions and the number 
of such is steadily increasing. Wealthy men do 
not contribute as they should to the support of the 
Normal School, and when we turn to the State, even 
that leaves us to ourselves I trust that liberal de- 
fenders of these schools may soon be found in all 
parts of the Commonwealth,—men also who will in- 
sist upon State recognition when the requirements 
of the law have been met, in the erection of proper 
buildings and the furnishing of such accommoda- 
tions as may be required. ‘Teachers are not born 
but made, hence the great necessity for distinct 
schools affording professional culture. 
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Pror. A. N. Rave: There seems to be an idea 
extant, and it has been advenced here, that Normal 
Schools should have nothing taught in them save 
and except the Theory of Teaching,—that no in. 
struction in the ordinary branches should there be 
given. This is a ridiculous idea, to say the best of 
it. In our theological schools it is designed to 
teach students what they are expected to preach, 
If they were to preach Arithmetic, they would be 
taught Arithmetic. In our Normal Schools the 
student is taught all the branches upon which he 
is expected to give instruction ; and he also receives 
instruction as to the best methods of teaching those 
branches. Were nothing but methods of teaching 
taught in our Normal Schools, one such institution 
would perhaps be enough for the State. But we 
need more than this. We want eveything taught 
which it is necessary that a competent teacher 
should know. In the matter of degrees, I think 
they should be changed. There are in Pennsylva- 
nia, heads old enough and wise enough to adopt 
other degrees in preference to those now awarded. 

Pror. Cuas. H. Harpine: I differ from the gen- 
tleman who holds that a teacher is not born but 
made. A man may be born with a natural adapta- 
tion to his work, and he may be greatly improved 
by proper training, in which case he is both born 
and made. We admit that the Normal School 
ought to have a professional character, but, as at 
present managed, the course of instruction is more 
Academic than Normal. We have many students 
who are too young to teach and too troublesome to 
manage, who have no thought of engaging in the 
labors of the school room, but are sent to the Nor- 
mal School where boarding and tuition are had aia 
cheap rate. Their places should be occupied by 
Normal pupils. ‘The Normal Schools provide for 
three distinct courses of study. The graduates 
are mainly in the Elementary Course; in the Scien- 
tific Course there hawe also been several graduates; 
while in the Classical there have been but two grad- 
uates in the whole State. Let us have this last 
Course clearly defined,—how much Latin to be read 
and how much Greek, and what authors,—and then 
let the studies of the Course, as laid down in the 
curriculum, be pursued. As to the degrees, they 
are professional, and let us not try to break them 
down in order to substitute such general degrees as 
A. B. or A. M. The degrees will do, if the teachers 
of the State make them mean something. 

Discussion closed. 

Dr. H. L. Baveuer, President of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, extended to the Association an invitation that 
they should visit the College at such time during the 
sessions as might be convenient. A similar invita- 
tion was received from Rev. Dr. Brown, President of 
the Theological Seminary, to visit that institution. 
Both these invitations were accepted, the time to 
be fixed by the Executive Committee. 

Dr. Samu. P. Bares, President of the Associa- 
tion, then read his inaugural address. We “made 
no notes,” expecting a copy for publication in the 
Journal, but in this we have been disappointed. 





Tuesday Evening. 

[From one to two hundred members of the Asso- 
ciation, after an early tea, under the guidance of 
Col. McFartanp, started for the scene of the first 
day’s engagement, that portion of the field on which 
the gallant Reynolds fell, the officer whose “ magnifi- 
cent rashness” perhaps assured to us the victory. 
This evening ramble proved highly interesting and 
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instructive, as we can testify from personal know- 
ledge. The Coronet, who lost a leg in the battle of 
the first day, was on horse-back, and marshalled his 
his new regiment upon an old field. His descrip- 
tion of the positions held by the troops at different 
times in the day, and his narration of many inci- 
dents of the fight, kept his numerous attendants 
within hearing distance during the walk, at the 
conclusion of which a visit was paid to the Theo- 
logical Seminary, situated directly upon the battle- 
field. On the return of the excursion party to the 
church in which the sessions were held, it was found 
to be well filled, and not long afterwards seats were 
at a premium. | 

The exercises of the evening were opened with 
music, after which Col. McFartanp read an inter- 
esting essay upon the subject, The Victory at Get- 
tysburg the Work of the Teacher. 

[We have a full abstract of this essay already in 
type. It will appear in our next issue, having been 
unavoidably crowded out of this form, which is the 
last sent to press. | 

After a song by the Glee Club, Rev. Dr. Brown, of 
the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, addressed 
the Association on The Relation and Duties of 
the Christian Ministry to the Cause of Popular 
Education. 

It was after the introduction of Christanity that 
the idea of a general popular education began to be 
advanced, The prominent men of the Reformation 
were noted for their noble efforts in this direction. 
Lutuer, in Germany, earnestly favored popular edu- 
cation; Jonn Kwox,in Scotland, and the Pilgrim 
Fathers, in New England, built the church and the 
school house side by side. Not only is common 
school education a Christian idea, but the Christian 
ministry have done more for the education of the 
masses than all otheragenciescombined. There isa 
close relation between the minister and the teacher- 
When the Great Teacher was about to send his 
desciples abroad, he did not direct them to found 
magnificent churches or temples, but he gave them 
this mission only: “Go ye into all the world and 
teach.” ; 

The common schools are designed to give the 
youth that knowledge which will enable him to 
transact the ordinary business of life; the province 
of the clergyman is to teach him of higher duties 
and to prepare him for a higher destiny. There 
are those who deprecate any interference on the 
part of the clergymen with this matter of education. 
They seem to think that when aman enters the 
pulpit be loses his identity with the race, and has 
no right to influence the cause of popular educa- 
tion. This qouinsion is a difficulty that clergymen 
encounter when they seek to influence the character 
of the public school. All the religious instruction 
given in the common schools is to be supplemented 
by instruction in the Sunday School or the church. 
“Education is the highest culture of the body and 
soul” is the Platonic definition. It is better than 
our modern stereotyped definition that “education is 
the physical, intellectual, and moral development of 
the human being ”—leaving out of sight the claims 
of the highest, the development of the religious 
nature. 

The first duty of the clergyman is to maintain a 
healthy public sentiment on the subject, by proper 
discourses from the pulpit that will serve to give his 
hearers proper ideas of the dignity of man and 
the necessity for the development of his marvel- 
ous powers. The minister may have much to do 
in giving countenance and encouragement to the 
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teachers in the common schools. Let it be under- 
stood that the calling of the teacher is honorable in 
his eyes and that he regards the teacher as honored 
by his calling. Again the clergyman can do much 
towards seeing that moral, competent and trust- 
worthy persons are secured in the schocls. He 
may also do a very great deal in a very little way, 
by walking into the schools. An occasional visit 
of this kind would not only have its influence on the 
teacher but also upon the pupils, who may remem- 
ber these visits long years afterwards, and perhaps 
the very words of advice or of cheer spoken by their 
visitor. 

On motion of Mr. Wu. F. Wyers, the thanks of 
the Association were tendered Rev. Dr. Brown for 
his eloquent address, of which we are able to present 
but a brief outline, showing the general train of 
thought pursued by the reverend gentleman. 

Rev. Dr. Hay, on being called for by the audience, 
followed in a few pertinent remarks upon the same 
subject, hoping that the time would soon come 
when all of us—the professor, the clergyman, and 
the teacher of the common school,—shal! labor eye 
to eye and hand to hand. It was the ministers of 
the gospel that originated the idea of educating the 
masses and they have sustained it, in a great mea- 
sure, eversince. The higher institutions of learning 
should also receive legislative aid, but when an 
effort was made before the Legislature some years 
since, the prejudice against these higher institutions 
of learning, whose chairs were mostly filled by 
clergymen, was most apparent. The State should 
pay Normal Schools that teach teachers, the expense 
of supporting them, and the State should also lend 
substantial support to the Colleges in her midst. 
The Dr. quoted, with effect, a remark of Governor 
Curtin, made at the National Teachers’ Convention, 
held in Harrisburg last year, in evidence of the 
great work which the common school has effected, 
namely, “If we had no other record, the letters of 
the private soldiers in the ranks of our army, men 
who have gone out of the Common Schools of the 
North, would be the best history of the war that 
could ever be written!” At the same convention 
the Governor inquired of Dr. Burrowes, “Has 
any one of the seceded States a system of Common 
Schools?” Thelatter replied, “ Not one!” A most 
suggestive fact! 

Prof. Epwarp Brooks, on behalf of the Associ- 
ation, moved that Rev. Dr. Brown, be requested to 
write out his address for publication in the School 
Journal. Motion adopted, but as the address was 
ex tempore, the Dr. has probably found no time to 
comply with this request of the Association. 

Adjourned. 


Wednesday Morning. 

[Shortly after 6 a. m., the members were on the 
move for the scene of the second and third days’ 
fighting. After reaching the Cemetery some ofthe 
teachers turned off in the direction of Round Top, 
while the larger number went over to Culp’s Hill, 
on the right of our lines. Mason Lez, Cou. Mc- 
Fartanp andthe venerable Joun Burns accompanied 
this party, while Carr. Owens, of Mifflin county, 
pore fo guide to those who visited the ground occu- 
pied by the left wing of our army, where the 
heaviest fighting was had on the third day. This 
visit was of the most interesting character to all 
parties. The evidences of the conflict are still to 
be seen in many directions. At one place on the 
left, we found a human skull fixed, with questionable 
taste, upon the top of a paling. The farmer in- 
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formed us that he had turned it up with his plough. 
Most of the stone breastworks on this side, and 
those of earth and logs on Culp’s Hill still remain 
as they were left at the close of the great battle, 
the Gettysburg Battlefield Memorial Association 
having preserved the ground intact as far as was 
possible. | 

On the return of the excursionists tha Association 
was called to order at 10 a. w., Pror. A. N. Raus 
in the chair, and after prayer by the Rev. F. A. 
Mvutensura, adiscussion was had upon the question 
Should Colleges Admit Pupils of both Sexes ? 

Mr. W. W. Wooprurr: It has been suggested 
to me that the word college is meant to include all 
schools. The word is not commonly so understood, 
and | shall take it in its common acceptation. The 
question whether or not women shall be educated at 
all, is already settled. It 1s the issue between bar- 
barism or civilization, and we have chosen civiliza- 
tion. ‘The geveral question being thus settled the 
matter of detail arises, and this is one of the details. 
All our literature is pervaded with the influence of 
the sexes. ‘l'o overlook this is not wise. Wisdom 
is shown in taking advantage of it for positive good 
or to guard against positiveevil. When the sexes 
are educated together they form soczety. When on 
the other hand, boys are educated in college, they 
set aside to too great a degree the fundamental 
laws of morality. For instance, a mistaken princi- 
ple of honor prevents a student from giving infor- 
mation that would lead to the punishment of a 
guilty fellow student. When the sexes are educa- 
ted together a purer moral atmosphere pervades 
the school room which leaves its permanent influ- 
ence upon the mind of the pupil. 

Another advantage is this: a more correct idea 
of female character is formed, and it is highly im- 
portant that each sex should have a correct idea of 
the other. Where they take the same studies, in 
the same classes, and measure their mental power 
day after day in the class-room, there is certainly 
amore correct idea obtained. Again, where the 
sexes are educated together there is not so much of 
the element of coarseness, from the retention of low 

ross thoughts in the mind of the pupil. Another 
appy result, it gives a higher degree of social cul- 
ture, one of the most important things in our 
education, which grows up incidentally, and which 
renders the talents of the individual available in 
securing valuable ends. By this means, also, a 
wholesome incitement to study may be secured. In 
some classes of an institution which the speaker 
attended, the young gentlemen made better reci- 
tations than in other classes. ‘The presence of 
young ladies in the classes first-named, and their 
absence from the latter classes, explained the dif- 
ference in the character of the recitations. This 
wholesome emulation is one of the most powerful 
inducements that can be brought to bear to insure 
effective labor on the part of the pupil. 

Mr. Smepiter Darwineton, on being called for, 
declared that he was of the Quaker faith, spoke by 
tnsprration, and did not approve being called upon 
in this summary manner. [Some amusing by-play 
here occurred which resulted in Mr. D’s taking the 
floor. 

ciara : I look on the question in the light 
of a parent and feel deeply interested in this sub- 
ject, and with my own experience, I should soon 
decide this matter. There are periods in a boy's 
life and ina girl’s life when they are peculiarly quali- 
fied to be kept apart. A girl of fourteen or of 
eighteen is peculiarly qualified to have a parent, and 
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she should receive her education without mixing 
with the world. School boysare a“ necessary eyjl,” 
and I have no thought that my daughters shall do 
missionary work for the sons of the last speaker. 
Those who would not be injured by this association 
would not be injured in either a mixed school or a 
school for each sex. It is only the weak ones of 
the flock that fall, and it is these that should be 
guarded; so that there is nothing gained by the 
association of the sexes. They should be taught 
that their intellectual development is the great 
thing, and the preparation for the matrimonial aspect 
of the question should be set wholly aside. That 
will settle itself. But, if we cannot argue down the 
views of the opposition, we can, at least, act them 
down. 

Mr. W. I. Wrers: I believe in the main in the 
position taken by the first speaker. The co-educa- 
tion of the sexes is certainly a most desirable thing, 
and when the days of the millennium come, we may 
see it realized. I prefer however to deal with the 
present, nor do I fear for the results of educating 
young men alone, without the restraining and hu- 
manizing influence of the othersex. [ Mr. W. from 
experience, and at some length, defended boys’ 
schools from the imputation of a want of moral prin. 
ciple.| If the co-education of the sexes is to become 
the rule, then let us go further; give the ladies the 
right of voting, and the enjoyment of political rights 
equally with ourselves. If the results which the 
first speaker predicted follow the co-education of 
the sexes, then would also follow the purification 
of the ballot and the political regeneration of the 
age. But this experiment has already been tried 
in many schools, and after trial for one or two ses- 
sions it has been abandoned. 

On motion of Mr. A. O. NewPuer, speakers are 
hereafter limited to ten minutes, except in case of 
the first speaker, whose opening remarks take the 
place of a Report upon the question. 

Mr. A. O. Newpuer: There are two distinct 
sexes, with different spheres, and they should 
have a different education. The daughter natu- 
rally goes to the mother, the son to the father; 
it is a distinctive feature of the family circle. This 
would argue that they are distinct and should re- 
mainso. Mr. N. also advocates the position that 
Collegiate institutions «should be organized for 
females. 

Pror. J. C. Gricurist: This is a progressive ques- 
tion, marking the progress of liberty. I have been 
training myself to think of this in the affirmative and 
to act in the affirmative. The co-education of the 
sexes gives man a truer idea of women, by elevating 
her to a noble equality with himself. The most 
talented in the classes of the college to which | 
belonged, were ladies. Many colleges in the West 
have been organized on the principle of the co-ed- 
ucation of the sexes, and when other colleges are 
now organized, they are of the same character. 
They do not hold these views west of the mountains 
which have been advanced here to-day on the nega- 
tive side of the question. If girls are especially 
fitted to be separated from the boys at the age of 
fourteen, then our common schools are founded 
upon the wrong basis. 

Dr. Frank Tayior: So many of the speakers 
have taken the negative that it seems one-sided. In 
examining this question we must not look only at 
the surface or at our personal interest inthe matter. 
The question is, What is the truth in this matter? 
The first point made here was that we need this 
social inftuence. But I ask you, have we too much 
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or too little of this association? A few weeks ago 
I had the privilege of examining the inner workings 
of the Vassar Female College for the separate edu- 
cation of young ladies, and | felt after leaving that 
institution, almost peculiarly American, that upon 
it rested at least one of the hopes of the women of 
America. 

Rev. F. A. Muus_ensere, Professor of Pennsyl- 
yania College, being called for, denied that students 
in colleges are so rude as represented by the first 
speaker. We find there gentlemen of the finest 
culture, and not an assemblage of wild animals. 
Much may be improved, but there is, nevertheles, a 
higher tone of honor than is to be found amongst 
assemblages of young menelsewhere. There is one 
system of education which suits better for the male 
and another which suits better forthe female. The 
experience of the past shows this to be the case. 
For several reasons which he advanced, the Pro- 
fessor declared himself in favor of the separate 
education of the sexes. 

The further discussion of this question was post- 
poned to the evening session. 

On motion of Pror. Brooks, a committee was 
appointed to draft the customary resolutions of the 
annual meeting. Said committee, Messrs. Wm. F. 
Wyers, J. ©. Gincuretst and Martin Mouter. 

Cou. McFartanp announced the programme de- 
termined upon for the exercises of the evening 
upon Cemetery Hill. 

Pror. M. L. Srorver, of Pernsylvania College, 
who was distinguished above others for his atten- 
tions to the sick and wounded after the Battle of 
Gettysburg, made some interesting remarks upon 
the anticipated visit to the National Cemetery, and 
advocated the encouragement of the sentiment of 
patriotism on the part of the members of the Asso- 
ciation, by frequent visits to the battle-field. 

Adjourned. 





Wednesday Afternoon. 

Pror. Brooks, Chairman of the Executive Com. 
mittee, announced that the Glee Club of the Asso- 
ciation had been organized; by which The Flag of 
Our Union was then sung with fine effect. 

This was followed by the report of Pror. J. D. 
Srreit, Tioga Normal School, upon Methods of 
Teaching the English Language. 

Pror. Brooks made some suggestions for the 
consideration of those about to participate in the 
discussion of the Report just read. 

Pror. James Tuompson: The subject of Gram- 
mar has occupied my thoughts both as pupil and 
asteacher. I agree with the gentleman who read 
the Report that there is in grammar something 
eclectic. We are too much the hearers of recita- 
tions, and not enough the znstructors of our pupils. 
None of our text-books are absolutely correct. 
Grammar is the science of language, a very com- 
prehensive definition, which implies more than the 
ordinary instruction given. The study of gram- 
mar is begun before that period when the child takes 
up the text-book. Therefore, impress it early upon 
the mind of the child that words are the represen- 
tatives of thoughts. Teach them nothing which 
they do not understand. Teach the memory noth- 
ing. Inthat consists my radicalism upon this point. 
Besides, no one ever became or can become a 
thorough English scholar that has studied English 
Grammar alone. The English is allied to a hundred 
languages, and to properly understand it, we must 
go beyond into the study of other languages. 
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Pror. Srwon Keri; Some children can compre- 
hend grammar, others can never see into it. If 
rightly taught, the child can be taught early. The 
great fault in teaching this branch is perhaps as 
much owing to the teacher as to the pupil. The 
analysis of sentences may be treated first, but you 
cannot go far until you get into syntactical parsing. 
T should begin with the names of familiar objects, 
and go from these to the qualifying words, showing 
the difference between them. Would bring in ana- 
lysis first to some extent, but not far, as they can- 
not see the niceties of the modifications. Then 
teach the forms and terminations. Grammar re- 
lates to form, analysis to thought. In every lan- 
guage we keep the irregular verbs and nouns for 
musical variety of sound. ‘They are the words most 
frequently used. 

Mr. Wu. H. Parker: Children begin with 
“papa” and “ mamma” at an early age, and grammar 
goes on from that time. Syntactical parsing should 
not be approved as an introduction to the methodi- 
cal study of grammar. I should prefer to begin 
with the analysis of simple sentences. Would not 
pretend to teach inflection until the child knows the 
parts of speech. There is no true method of teach- 
ing the word unless in connection with other words. 

Pror. A. F. Hamitton: Through ignorance or 
misconception of the art, and through defective 
teaching, millions of children are tormented year 
after year in this matter of grammar. It is classed 
among the common school studies, but this. is a 
radical misconception of the art and the science. 
It should rank with logic and metaphysics. Child- 
ren have no business to study it, and a knowledge 
of it is never acquired in our ordinary common 
schools. There have been many excellent writers 
who knew little or nothing of grammar as such. 
They acquired the art without the scientific and 
theoretical study of the language. We should 
begin the art by teaching the pupil to speak accu- 
rately, and when he begins to write, by secing that 
he writes accurately. We should make this thing 
practical by the use of numerous exercises. Then, 
before an English Grammar is put into the hands of 
a class, let them begin the study of the Latin Gram- 
mar. Greater progress will thus be made by the 
pupil within a given time. 

Mr. A. O. Newruer: We can get up theories 
for teaching the different branches, but if they do 
not benefit our schools they are of little use. By 
taking analysis all the way through I have made 
better grammarians than in any other way, that is, 
by taking the sentence showing the division into 
subject and predicate, and then the various modifi- 
cations of the words. It is proposed to substitute 
the study of a foreign language for that of our native 
tongue, but when certain laws are alike applicable 
to both languages, why not study these laws in our 
mother tongue? The laws of a foreign language 
that do not apply to the grammar of our own, can- 
not be available or of benefit in the study of the 

English. Itis said that the laws of language are 
the laws of thought and hence metaphysical, and 
that for this reason the study of grammar as a sci- 
ence should not be pursued in our public schools, 
but will not the same objection apply with equal 
force to every other branch of study upon our com- 
mon school curriculum ? 

Pror. Epwarp Brooks: It is much to be doubted 
whether we can acquire a good knowledge of Eng- 
lish Grammar without a knowledge of the Latin. 
At all events, such knowledge willaidusmuch. In 
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the matter of Case, for instance, the forms in the 
Latin will very much aidthe pupil. ‘ James struck 
John.” “John struck James.” The nominative and 
objective in the English Took precisely alike; in 
the Latin, however, the forms of these cases are 
very different and at once suggest an idea to the 
mind of the learner. ‘There are two methods of 
teaching grammar, the conerete and the abstract. 
The method adopted in our text-books is the ab- 
stract. We should have analysis first and the rules 
of construction along with copious exercises ; then 
numerous exercises in false syntax, to fix the rules 
of syntax ; then a course of iogical analysis, without 
which no one can have a good knowledge of the 
subject of grammar. 

The old grammars were confined exclusively to 
syntax ; the moderns run perhaps too much into 
analysis. They should be taught together and 
neither at the expense of the other. The study of 
language should be commenced early, and neither 
parent nor teacher can be too careful in training the 
lisping tongue of the little child to use language 
properly. Reading good authors and committing 
fine extracts to memory is another agency, in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of grammar. The English version of 
the Bible has done more than anything else to fix our 
language. The young in attending church where 
there is a good clergyman in the pulpit, learn more 
of the proper use of language from the Sunday’s 
sermon then from their grammar lessons in school 
during the week. 

Cou. Geo. F. McFartanp: The language of the 
child is moulded by the mother in most cases, and 
and the teacher and professor get the blame of its 
incorrectuse of Knglish. Associates alsocandomore 
than the most earnest efforts of the teacher. It wasmy 
custom to have advanced classes bring in a number 
of grammars, to discuss this or that point, to look up 
authorities upon it, and then leave the pupils to 
write out their opinions upon the matter under con- 
sideration. From this plan much good resulted. 

Pror, James Waters: Some remarks in this dis- 
cussion about making Latin an aid to the teach- 
ing of English Grammar remind me that I had 
about as much difficulty in teaching Latin as Eng- 
lish. The pupil who is dull in the study of his 
mother tongue will be quite as dullin Latin. Shall 
we then go through the laborious process of teach- 
ing him the latter, in order that he may be better 
prepared to understand the former? It has also 
been stated here that we should not teach English 
Grammar in the public schools, because a know- 
ledge of it is never acquired there. Then, how did 
the teachers present here acquire their knowledge 
of this subject? I’or myself, I would not take all 
that I am worth or ever expect to be worth, for the 
knowledge which I obtained from Kirkham’s old 
Grammar. 

Pror. G. L. Osnorne: Grammar is both a Sci- 
ence and an Art. Que of the gentlemen in this 
discussion seems to take the ground that it is a 
science alone. He strikes out the art. Many of 
the idioms in the English are obtained from the 
Latin, and to it we must go in order to dispose sat- 
isfactorily of these expressions. “I kuew him to 
be John.” It may be difficult in English to deter- 
mine the case of John. We refer it to the Latin, 
and the difficulty vanishes 

Discussion closed. 

On motion, a committee was appointed to nomi- 
nate an Executive Committee to serve for the ensuing 
year. The President announced Messrs. Amos Row, 
J. D. Srreit, and Jesse New ry, as such committee. 
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On motion the following committee was appointed 
to report upon a place for holding the next annual 
meeting of the Association: Messrs. 3. 8. Jack, I, 
S. Geist, Cuar.tes W. Deans, Miss Mary McCorp, 
and Miss EK. A. Bisuop. 

After some further announcement of the antici- 
pated visit to Cemetery Hill, the Association 
adjourned. 


Visit to Cemetery Hill, . 

The most interesting episode of the week was the 
visit to the Narionan Cemetery, on Wednesday 
evening. Previous to adjournment of the after- 
noon session, it was announced that arrangements 
had been made for a formal visit by the Association 
to the National Cemetery. The character of the 
exercises proposed was also announced; and after 
an early tea, the members and many citizens of 
Gettysburg, who had heard of the proposed visit, 
betook themselves to Cemetery [lill. About half- 
past six o’clock the assemblage of several hundred 
was called to order by Cou. McFar.anp, who nom- 
inated Pror. M. L. Sroever as presiding officer on 
the occasion. After the singing of the Star 
Spangled Banner, by the Glee Club, the Professor 
announced the reading of Prestpent Lincoun’s in- 
imitable address, by Masor Harry T. Lee, a mem- 
ber of the Association. This young gentlemen is a 
Professor in the Pardee Scientific Course of Lafay- 
ette College, in which institution he was employed 
as Tutor at the breaking out of the war. He par- 
ticipated in the three days’ battle, serving on the 
staff of Gen. Dovsiepay, and was also present at 
the consecration of the battle-ground, when the 
PrestpDEnt’s speech was delivered. 

Before reading the address, the Mason. made a 
few brief remarks, somewhat as follows : 

“In the presence of these graves, within sight of 
Gettysburg, upon this doubly consecrated spot, it 
is fitting that no word should be uttered save that 
which comes from the heart ; and it has been thought 
appropriate that in this solemn presence we should 
let our martyred Prestpent speak again as once 
before he spoke to an assembled multitude upon 
this crowded hillside, many of them the friends and 
relatives of those who sleep around us. 

“It would, perhaps, be proper for me to state, 7 
way of introduction, that on the occasion to whic 
reference has been made, Rey. Dr. Srocxron opened 
the exercises with an impressive prayer which 
was followed by the Oration of Hoy. Epwarp 
Everett. The latter, although it has aided in ren- 
dering this field famous in all civilized lands; 
although it was scholarly, masterly, exquisite; yet 
it failed to tonch the heart. It was faultless as a 
Greek statue and—as cold. Then Lincoun arose, 
his face seamed and furrowed with marks of care, 
his eyes moist with tears, and in a voice tremulous 
with the deepest emotion, he pronounced in his 
simple and unaffected manner, ‘I'he Speech of that 
memorable day. There was nota dry eye in the 
vast assemblage, and from tke loud sobs that inter- 
rupted the Prestpent during some parts of his 
address, it was at times impossible to hear what he 
had to say.” 

This finest effort of the war was then read, the 
clear and distinct voice of Masor Lez breaking the 
stillness of the solemn hour as though he stood 
alone upon the base of the monument. We give it 
entire, in its brevity and in its fullness, knowing that 
our readers will be glad to re-peruse it, and many 
of our subscribers to retain this copy of the Journal 

in which it is found: 
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DEDICATORY ADDRESS 
OF 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


Fourscore and seven years ago our 


Fathers brought forth upon this conti- 


nent a new nation, conceived in Liber- 
ty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a gzveat civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. We are met upon a 
great battle-field of that war. We are 
met to dedicate a portion of it as the 
final resting-place of those who here 
gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. 

But ina larger sense we cannot ded- 
ecate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot 
hallow this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who ap wages here, 
have consecrated it far above our power 
to add or detract. Theworld will little 
note nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they 
did here. Itis for us, the living, rather 
to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work that they have thus far so nobly 
carried on. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us—that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to the 
cause for which they here gave the last 


Full measure of devotion—that we here 


highly resolve that the dead shall not 
have died in vain; that the nation shall, 
under God, have a new birth of free- 
dom, and that the government of the 
people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple, shall not perish from the earth. 





After Mayor Lez had concluded the reading of 
the Address an eloquent prayer was offered by 
Pror. Moss, of the Lewisburg University, who 
was prominently associated with the Sanitary Com- 
mission during the War. ‘The Glee Club sang the 
National Hymn; the benediction was pronounced ; 
and the crowd of teachers and others quietly dis- 
persed returning to the Church in time for the 
usual evening session. 

The appropriate character of these exercises, the 
witching beauty of the twilight hour, the passing 
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loveliness of the landscape from which the battle 
smoke had long since lifted, tender thoughts of 
thirty-five hundred gallant sons of the Republic, 
martyrs of liberty, who there sleep side by side in 
quiet graves; and the thousand thronging memo- 
ries that came crowding upon the brain as we stood 
upon that great sacrificial Altar of Freedom,—what 
member of the Association there present can ever 
forget this reading of the Depicatory ADDREss on 
Cemetery Il1Lu? 

We stood upon the spot where had been fought 
a struggle for a nation’s life which made that field 
immortal as Marathon—a spot whither the grand 
army of the Potomac, on that fateful lst of July, 
was hurrying forward, footsore and way-worn and 
faint, but not faint-hearted, “to dare all, to bear 
all, and to do all that was possible for heroes.” 
How many alas! marching to their last battle,— 
men who,—to sleep upon that gentle slope of that 
charming hill-side,—had come, in the beautiful 
language of Stockton, “from the coasts beneath 
the Eastern Star, from the shores of Northern 
lakes and rivers, from the flowers of Western 
prairies and from the homes of the Midway and 
the Border,—had come thither to die for us and 
for mankind. But as the trees are not dead, 
though their foliage is gone, so our heroes are not 
dead, though their forms have fallen. The spirit of 
their example is there. It fills the air; it fills our 
hearts, and as long as time shall last, it will hover 
in these skies and rest on that landscape; and the 
pilgrims of our own land, and from all lands, will 
there thrill with its inspiration, and increase and 
confirm their devotion to liberty, religion, and God.” 





The few standard declamation exercises of the 
school-boy do much to mould the taste and deter- 
mine the style of the man—hence it is highly im- 
portant that choice of the best models should be 
made for the yeung declaimer. The chief elements 
of such a speech are brevity, pathos, simplicity of 
style, and a presence of power which even the boy 
must feel, although he may not be able to under- 
stand or analyze it. From the ancient masters of 
eloquence we obtain a few such favorite exercises 
for declamation, and a still larger number from the 
orators and authors of modern times both European 
and American. But taken all together, the number 
of such choice favorites is surprisingly small. 

Occasionally a hymn is written which becomes 
the property of the world and is sung wherever the 
language is spoken, and it‘is said of the author that 
had he done no more than this he would deserve to 
rank among the world’s great benefactors. Even 
more rare are choice accessions to our short list of 
school-boy’s speeches. Of the world’s great orators 
and authors not one in a hundred has really added 
anything permanent. But we think in the above 
address, Lincoun has done for the American school- 
boy what even Wasuincton never did—has giveu 
him a “new speech”—which will do more through 
her growing youth to mould the patriotic sentiment 
of coming generations of the American people, 
then it is ever possible for even the grand Farewell 
Address of the“ Father of his Country” to accom. 
lish, 

Among all the classic models which have become 
& power in moulding the sentiment of the civilized 
world, we know of nothing better or more appropri- 
ate for the purpose indicated then the brief address 
of Anranam Lincoxn given above. It has already 
passed into our recently published school speakers 
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and will be as familiar to the school-boy of the 
fature, as Wesster’s Reply to Hayne, or his famous 
Speech on Bunker Hill. President Lixcoun was in 
error when he remarked so beautifully, “‘ The world 
will little note nor long remember what we say here, 
but it will never forget what they did here.” His 
brief address will live as long as Cemetery Hill 
endures, as long as the world shall tell the deeds 
that have made Geitysburg immortal in story. 

To the teacher who may chance to read these 
paragraphs, we would say: Encourage your pupils 
to commit this Appress to memory—never to be 
forgotten. Let the noble sentiment which it 
breathes become their life-long patriotic creed. 


Wednesday Evening. 

After a song by the glee club, on the return of 
the members from Cemetery Hill, Rev. T. H. 
Roprnson, of Harrisburg, read a finished pro- 
duction upon the general subject of Human 
Culture. On motion of Pror. J. C. GILCHRIST, 
a vote of thanks was tendered the Reverend gen- 
tleman for his eloquent address. 

On motion of Mr. A. T. DOoUTHETT, a copy of 
the same was requested for publication along 
with the other papers read during the sessions. 
Its non-appearance in this issue of the Journal is 
explained by the fact that we have not been able 
to obtain said copy, Rev. Mr. ROBINSON desir- 
ing to read the address elsewhere and not wishing 
it to be published for the present. 

The discussion of the morning was then resum- 
ed, namely, Should Colleges Admit Pupils 6f Both 
Sexes ? 

It was moved by Pror. THompson that the 
resolution limiting the time of thespeakers to ten 
minutes, be reconsidered, and that the time be 
extended to fifteen minutes. Motion lost. 

Pror. J. P. WIcKERSHAM: I thought long 
ago that I had made my last speech on the co- 
edueation of the sexes. In the discussion of this 
afternoon some gentlemen forgot the exact ques- 
tion, namely, the co-education of the sexes in 
Jolleges. Teaching is a common profession and 
hence the reason why the sexes should be educated 
together in Normal Schools—a special reason 
which does not apply to Colleges. I recognize a 
mental difference in the two sexes, and believe 
that this indicates an education somewhat differ- 
ent. This seems evident, too, from the different 
spheres they are to occupy. The faculties of the 
mind are the same, but there are differences in 
degree. Then the question arises whether these 
differences are such as to prevent the co-education 
of the sexes. 

I recognize the existence of very excellent 
female seminaries and female colleges which are 
doing a good work. Again, [know that the best 
Colleges in the land are those in which but one 
sex is educated. We have also most valuable 
institutions in which the sexes are educated to- 
gether. And the question again comes up in 
which class of institutions can the best work be 
done ? From. my experience of the latter class, 
and from my knowledge of them elsewhere, I 
believe them to be more easily managed, to per- 
form a higher function in education, and to do 
more good in acommunity than any of the former 
class. In New York seven-cights of the Colleges 
and Academies admit the two sexes ; in the West 
the exceptional institutions are rare. Twenty 
years ago there was hardly a school in Pennsyl- 
vania that permitted the co-education of the 
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sexes. Twenty years from this time it may be 
the established rule. The secret of success in 
such an institution is in its proper management. 

It is in the interest of civilization that the two 
sexes be educated together, no matter whether in 
school or elsewhere. The dread of hasty mar- 
riages, as indicated by those on the negative side 
of the question, is all in the imagination. The 
danger is on the other side, in their separate 
education. Hasty marriages do not occur amongst 
those who are best acquainted, but the chances 
for a runaway match are five to one against the 
young lady educated in a select female board- 
ing school. 

Pror. JAMES THOMPSON : Would confine his 
remarks to the first division of the question in 
discussion, namely: Whether a full Collegiate 
Course of Study should be given to the Female Sex. 

All who had listened to the finished eloquence 
of the Lecturer of the evening, must have been 
struck with the most appropriate definition of 
man, in his exordium, and of the true end and 
purpose of his culture, as such. Now, is not all 
that was implied in that definition, and more, 
equally true of woman? Was she not made in 
the similitude of the same God ? and has she not 
the same lofty aspirations after the true, the beau- 
tiful, and the good? Nay, it isacknowledged on 
every hand, that her esthetic and moral nature 
is far more exalted than that of the rougher sex, 
that she possesses keener susceptibilities, much 
more lively sensibilities, and qufcker perceptions 
of moral truth. And has she not, equally with 
man, powers of soul, capable of endless expan- 
sion ? and that through the same instrumentali- 
ties? Is not her physical frame nonrished by 
the same food ? why then shall that spiritual 
aliment on which alike with man, her soul thrives 
and grows, be withheld from her, or else doled 
out in homeopathic doses ? Forsooth, because, 
as the advocates of the other side of the question 
would say, she has a dijjerent sphere. 

He was heartly sick of hearing, from gentlemen 
who are confessedly able educators, that we shoud 
educate in our schools, boys to become black- 
smiths, lawyers, doctors, or for any other practical 
pursuit in life, and much more was he (should he 
say ?) disgusted, to hear them prate of educating 
woman for her peculiar sphere. It is high time 
that this narrow ‘‘ bread and butter ’’ view of so 
broad a subject should be laid aside both in theory 
and in practice. Let us educate our boys and 
girls to be true men and women, and leave to 
the exigencies of life, the preparation for any 
particular calling. Let us train them fora higher 
life, a blissful immortality to come. Boys and 
girls alike have undying souls, destined to an 
endless existence, and capable of infinite progres- 
sion in knowledge, holiness and virtue. Hear the 
the language of the Great Teacher, in reply to the 
carping Pharisees—‘* Ye do err, not knowing the 
Scriptures, nor the power of God; for in the 
resurrection, they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, but are all as THE ANGELS OF GOD in 
Heaven.”’ 

If then it be true that the same yast fields of 
science here are open equally to both sexes ; and 
the same limitless future lies before both, where 
side by side, as ‘‘ Angels of God,’’ they shall 
explore the Infinitude of the Creations of the 
Great Infinite ; what reason can there be in re- 
stricting the course of study to be pursued in the 
primary school of this life? He would not insult 
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the intelligence of his audience, by attempting 
an argument in favor of woman’s equality with 
the other sex, in mental power, or ability to cope 
with the curriculum of study pursued in the best 
of our colleges. On this point he referred to the 
experience of every intelligent educator who has 
had both sexes in training. Then open our 
College halls to females ; give them the benefit of 
the fullest course of study—for what is the fullest 
but elementary ?—and we shall soon reap the 
fruit, inriperscholarship and more refined and'cul- 
tivated minds and morals, in all the graduates 
from these cherished seats of learning. 

Dr. THo. H. BURROWES was called upon, but 
wished to be excused on the plea that he had 
come ‘‘ to be a listener and a learner.” 

REv. T. H. Robinson: The question is one 
not to be decided by our prejudices or by any 
preconceived ideas, but by the result of the exper- 
iment now going on in this country. It seemed 
that those who object to the idea of the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes should object to the arrange- 
ments of the family. We know that those 
institutions have been most prolific of evil where 
the sexes have been kept apart. The dormitories 
of crime have been the monasteries of all ages. 
[n institutions for their co-education the influence 
of the sexes has been refining. In the matter of 
studies on the whole, the females bear as high 
rank in their classes as the males, one sex per- 
haps excelling in the sesthetical while the other 
excels in the mathematical branches. Ina 
knowledge of institutions of this class extended 
through five or six years, he had known but two 
cases of discipline, and as to ‘** forming matches,”’ 
this was more uncommon than in institutions 
where there is the separate education of the sexes. 

Association then adjourned. 


Thursday Morning. 

Pror. M. L. STOEVER, after reading the 91st 
Psalm, made an appropriate prayer. 

Dr. McConauchy, State Senator from 
Adams county, was introduced to the Associa- 
tion and made a full statement in reference to the 
history, operations and designs of the Gettysburg 
Battle-field Memorial Association. The grandest 
monument of the battle is the field itself, to be 
kept intact with nothing disturbed. To preserve 
the field in this manner is the main design of the 
Association. Within ten days after the battle, 
Granite Spur or Little Round Top, was purchased 
and that part of the field, in every respect pos- 
sible, presents precisely the same appearance that 
it did at the close of the battle. Several other 
parts of the field have been purchased by the 
Memorial Association, and it is designed, as funds 
are furnished, to add to its purchases all the 
points of greatest interest around Gettysburg ; 
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to open a broad ayenue along the main lines 
of battle ; to erect an observatory upon Round 
Top ; and also to erect everywhere low monu- 
ments and enduring structures of the granite 
found so abundant upon the field. The in- 
scriptions upon these stones will tell the visitor 
in after generations what happened here or there 
upon this, our greatest of battle-fields, and thus 
the Field of Gettysburg may become the Mecca 
ofthe American patriot, the perpetual teacher 
of a nation of freemen. 

Dr. T.H. BuRROWEs : I merely wish to inquire 
where the books of this Association are, that L 
may take some shares of the stock. This is not 
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in my individual capacity, but, on behalf of the 
ten leading schools of Soldiers’ Orphans, I feel 
justified in taking one share for each school. I 
do not propose that these shares shall be paid for 
out of the funds of the State, but that the Orph- 
ans themselves shall be permitted to pay for 
them from their little supplies of pocket money 
and out of their little earnings ; that they may 
thus feel a personal interest in keeping intact the 
great battle-field. 

Cou. Gro. F. MCFARLAND: Iam very glad 
that Dr. Burrowes has made this proposition. 
I know that the school of which I am in charge 
willtakea share, and | think that each of the prin- 
cipals of the ten leading Orphan Schools will de 
likewise on his own account. It occurred to me 
in passing over the field that if the blocks of 
granite lying around in such profusion were used 
as this Memorial Association design, it would 
have added greatly to the interest of our visit to 
the field. 

Some thirty-five shares, conferring life mem- 
bership were subscribed for at ten dollars each. 
The certificate of life membership issued to sub- 
scribers, is of large size, was executed by the 
American Bank Note Company, in the highest 
style of art, and when framed, makesa very neat 
and appropriate ornament for the wall of the pri- 
vate home, but more especially of the public school 
room. We commend this matter to those schools 
desirous of aiding so noble an object. Ten dol- 
lars and the cost of framing this certificate, will 
put upon the wall of any school room this beau- 
tiful ornament which will for many a year teach 
its silent lessons of patriotism. A number of 
shares were taken on behalf of the schools, both 
Orphan and Normal, and the literary societies 
which the subscribers respectively represent, 
while a part of them were subscribed for on indi- 
vidual account. The subscriptions amounted in 
all to the generous sum of $350. 

The following are the names of subscribers : 
Dr. Tho. H. Burrowes, on behalf of the ten lead- 
ing Orphan Schools of the State, ten shares ; 
Prof. Edward Brooks, for the Millersville State 
Normal School, five shares ; Mr. Amos Rowe, for 
State Teachers’ Association, five shares; Mr. 
Charles W. Deans, three shares ; Mr. David Den- 
linger, Prof. J. C. Gilchrist, for the Mann Lit- 
erary Society, 8. W. Normal School, Mr. Wm. 
I’. Wyers and Mr. Je# R. Carothers, each two 
shares; Messrs. Sam’l P. Bates. W. S. Scho- 
field, for Page Literary Society, L. M. Hobbs, 
for Normal Literary Society, and Prof. James 
Thompson, each one share. 

[This noble enterprise deserves the encourage- 
ment of the teachers, the schools and the people, 
and the State Teachers’ Association shows its 
substantial appreciation of the same by the above 
generous contribution to the Memorial Fund. 
Parties desiring to aid in this work, may address 
Dr. McConaughy, Secretary, or Mr. Thomas D. 
Carson, Treasurer, of this patriotic Association. } 

A discussion was then announced upon The 
Past, Present and the Future of the Couniy Super- 
intendency, ‘ 

Pror. C. W. DEANS: Our educational system 
has been pre-eminently a growth, and it isa proud 
record for this Association that nearly all the 
best measures of the system have originated here. 
The wisdom of the policy which inaugurated the 

County Superintendency needs noeulogy. It has 
done a good work in the State. Since the office 
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has been in existence, a period of twelve years, 
State Normal Schools have been established, 
teachers’ institutes have everywhere been organ- 
ized, and a higher grade of requirements and 
attainments on the part of teachers everywhere 
secured. Progress is written all over the educa- 
tional system of the State, and isit too much to 
anticipate that a higher degree of attainments 
will soon be required of the County Superinten- 
dent himself? Many changes have taken place 
within the past twelve years, and we naturally 
look for improvement here. As to the election 
of these officers: It may be that the present 
mode of election is best, but the question admits 
of discussion whether it would not be better 
either to have them elected directly by the people 
or appointed by the State Superintendent, sub- 
ject to approval by a higher authority. 

It was recommended years ago by Dr. Tuo. HH. 
BurRowes, that the State should be divided into 
25 districts, and that these should be under the 
general superintendence of officers appointed by 
the central authority, withsalaries fixed by the law 
of the State. In many respects this would be a vast 
improvement upon the present system, though 
I do not urge the plan from the objections that 
may be advanced against the appointing power 
of the State Superintendent. But whether this 
or any similar plan is adopted, the salary of the 
incumbent should be fixed by law and not left to 
the directors. Two elements should be taken 
into the account in grading these salaries. 

The amount of salary paid to each County 
Superintendent should be determined : 

1. By the number of schools in each county. 

2. By the length of term of the schools in some 
such manner as is indicated in the following table : 


No. of Schools. Length of Terms, Salary. 
eer ee eee 3 800 
6 66 OE,  occnccns co MOr ORIOMERE sc cccncuces 700 
100 to 150,...06 sc0e ied MONG ciscsnsesc vs00 ss BOO 
SH TR tssean ancien under 7 months........... 800 
SE 8h BOO; 26.00, sinwicncenl MOUs a canich ewes ox eeee 1200 
Ee ena dennman under 7 months, ........ «- 1000 
TOG) tO BEG). os 6 ceceeceas D COMERS 2 knidixaxcetes sac cnn0 BOO 
EE OE athe cae ae under 6 months,........... 1200 
SED to BOO) 6. 6 ccwiiniars G Mies kiss cuce> coon Mee 
mS ©. ccevamtnanee under 6 monthis,.......... 1500 
eee | ee ery 1700 
se 66S Serres: Pe ene 1600 


Pror. Epwarp Brooks: A large number of 
the friends of education think that the present 
system is worn out. Another mode of election 
proposed is that it be had in joint convention by 
school directors and teachers holding professional 
certificates. To bring forward some additional 

oints for consideration, reference was made the 
Colles points of an article on the subject which 
appeared in the last issue of the School Journal. 

Pror. J. C. Gitcurist : In the State Teachers’ 
Association of Ohio, I supported the introduction 
of the County Superintendency. Pennsylvania, 
because of this feature of her Common School 
System, is for ahead of Ohio. A County Super- 
intendent is needed to collect educational statis- 
tics and to be the head of the system. The 
election at present is in very good hands, the 
teachers for thegnost part, under the present plan, 
choosing their Superintendent indirectly. The 
County Superintendent should have authority to 
call together the Boards of Directors of the dis- 
tricts; he should be ex-officio member of Boards 
with the right to participate in the discussions of 
these bodies but not to vote, and with authority 
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to see that the educational affairs of the district 
were properly managed. The Legislature should 
also take up the matter of salaries at an early 
day. The State Superintendent should be em- 
powered, and perhaps required, to call into con- 
vention the County Superintendents every six 
months, the traveling expenses of said officials to 
be paid out of the public funds. 

Dr. Tuo. H. BuRROWEs: The Common School 
System has always been a progressive one, grow- 
ing from little to more. All through its history 
it has had its periods of change, these always in- 
dicating progress, and hence measures which may 
be good for the time are not always to be retained. 

It was early learned that it was necessary to 
take along the people of the State. The State 
not having the Common School System forced 
upon it, but being induced to try it for three 
years, it soon became firmly established. The 
next step was the establishment of the County 
Superintendency. By thisagency the educational 
forces of the Commonwealth were at once revived, 
increased, and more than doubled. Then came 
the separate organization of the State Depart- 
ment of Common Schools, which fact is mentioned 
merely to show that our system is a progressive 
one. 

At first, and wisely, the appointment of County 
Superintendents was given to the directors, in 
order to obtain their support and confidence. 
But in its progress we have approached a period 
when a change must be effected. The experience 
of the past three years has shown that the County 
Superintendency is not clothed with those pow- 
ers which it now demands. What we now need 
is the appointment of the officer by such authority 
as will free him from the influence of the local 
Boards. The State Superintendent should have 
the appointing power by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate or the Goyernor. But I 
rather suspect that the discussion of this matter 
will result in no changes at this time. The prac- 
tical question which then arises,is the adminis- 
tration of the system. 

A crisis is now upon the system. The law re- 
quires that professional certificates alone be 
granted. It was expected at the time this law 
was framed that every certificate would be issued 
for life. There is not a line in the law requiring 
re-examination. Yet it was soon found that to 
construe the law literally would have the effect 
of closing half the schools, and to get out of the 
dilemma, the provisional certificate was adopted. 
It was a mere temporary expedient, which was 
good for the time, but which has served its pur- 
pose, and the question now arises whether the 
provisional certificate should longer be granted 
from year to year. I claim thatit should not, and 
it occurs to me that if the proper authorities 
adopt a standard, raising the figures year after 
year, We shall then be in the line of progress, 
and these temporary expedients may be abolished 
within the present term of the State Superinten- 
dent. The duty now upon us is to adopt instant 
measures for this. I know there will bea person 
at the head of the Department who has the nerve 
to do what is right, andit is possible that these 
certificates which are so injurious to the system, 
and to the adoption of which both he and myself 
consented, shall be excluded by his agency 
within the next three years 

I would give this advice :—Gradually to adopt 
such a figure as shall cause a slight dearth of 
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teachers in every county, and shall thus take 
the fixing of the salaries to some extent, out of 
the hands of the directors and transfer it to the 
hands of the teachers. If the proper officers do 
their duty, the average annual salary of the 
teacher in this State, which is now but $139.35, 
will soon be doubled. At present the State pays 
about $2,000,000 for tuition, but even this large 
sum can be doubled without great inconvenience. 
The State appropriation can be greatly increased. 
If raised to $1,000,000 annually, as it should be, as 
a substitute for a State tax in aid of the poorer 
counties, nearly one-half of the desired sum 
would thus be secured ; and the improvement of 
the schools by the agency of well qualified teachres, 
will induce the community to supply by local tax- 
ation the balance of the fund needed. 

This dearth of teachers will bring back into 
the ranks many of the good men who have left 
the profession ; will retain other good men who 
would leave the profession ; and will draw into 
the profession many educated persons who are 
now deterred from entering it by the inadequacy 
of the salary offered. Thus will the teaching 
force be improved, and through it, the schools. 
This, after all, should be the great object in view 
in every effort to elevate the teacher's profession, 
increase in salary being but an index ofits higher 
value and greater usefulness. 

There is another reason why the change should 
be effected now. The reason itself has always 
existed, but the time did not seem to have arrived 
to state it. The provisional certificate, as it 
stands, could, I think, be established as a valid 
permanent certificate in the cye of thelaw, which 
contemplates but one examination for a certificate. 

Pror. GILcuRrist : Would the Doctor conform 
to the law as it is, or would he take the present 
mode of escaping the dilemma ? 

Repty: I would gradualiy conform to the 
School Law of 1854, and thus in a few years en- 
tirely dispense with provisional certificates. 

Mr. W. H. Parker: Should the State Sys- 
tem in your opinion be extended to Philadelphia? 

Repty: I have always thought it a blot upon 
our State System that Philadelphia was entirely 
separate. Tt has resulted in loss of benefit both 
to the country and to the city. If the city had 
one Chief Superintendent, witha sufficient num- 
ber of Assistants, it would result in vast improve- 
ment to the schools. 

Dr. Burrowes (Continuing): I feel that we 
are at a crisis, and that, owing to the peculiar 
position the State Department, not only have the 
past three years been wasted, but another year 
of precious time seems also lost to the system, for 
want of instructions to the County Superinten- 
dents, in reference to the elevation of the standard 
of qualifications of teachers at examinations. 
Those examinations are now in progress, and it 
is too late this year to issue the necessary in- 
structions. 

If these ideas are sound, and anything is yet 
practicable, very prompt action is necessary. 

Association then adjourned. 

Thursday Afternoon. 

The Association being called to order and 
reports of committees being called for, that of 
the Committee on the Soldiers’ Monument was 
presented by the Chairman, Prof. J. P. WICKER- 
SHAM, as follows: 
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TEACHERS’ MONUMENT—REPORT. 


The committee appointed at the last meeting of the 
Association to make inquiry in reference to the erection 
of a Monument to commemorate the services of the 
teachers who lost their lives in the recent civil war, and 
to cause to be invested the ** Teachers’ Cannon Money” 
and other funds belonging to the Association, beg leave 
respectfully to report: 

First, That the cost of a suitable monument should not 
be less than one thousand dollars ; and if a monument is 
to be erected at all, the committee recommend the expen- 
diture of two or three times that amount. The best place 
for the erection of such a monument seems to be the 
Capitol grounds at Harrisburg, and the committee have as- 
certained that the privilege of erecting one would be cheer- 
fully accorded to the teachers of the State by the proper 
authorities. In regard to the style of the monument, the 
committee did, at one time, think of having some designs 
made and exhibiting them at this meeting; but upon 
further consideration, it was deemed best to determine 
first the amount of money the Association was willing to 
expend. 

Second, The money in the hands of Dr. T. H. Burrowes, 
as reported by a committee at the last meeting of the As- 
sociation was, $285.82. This amount, together with $50. 
additional, Dr. Burrowes paid over to Amos Row, Treas- 
urer of the Association, about the first of September last. 
Three hundred dollars of the money thus paid over was 
in Government Bonds, and this relieved the committee 
from the duty of investing it as directed. It was under- 
stood at the last meeting of the Association, that the 
manufacturer of the defective cannon would be asked to 
refund a part or all of the money paid him, but the com- 
mittee did not feel that this was a part of their duty. 
They are of the opinion, however, that if it has not been 
done, it ought to be. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. P. WICKERSHAM; 
Wo. H. PARKER, 
Wn. F. Wrers. 

The report was received, committee discharged, 
and after some discussion upon a motion to trans- 
fer said funds to the Gettysburg Memorial Fund, 
discretionary power in the matter was given to 
Mr. Amos Row, Treasurer, whosubsequently re- 
ported that he had taken five shares of stock in 
said fund on behalf of the Association. 

An announcement was made by Prof. J. P. 
WICKERSHAM in reference to the National Teach- 
ers’ Association, which, it was thought, would be 
the largest meeting of teachers ever held in this 
country. 

Mr. 8. 8S. JACK, from the committee appointed 
to select a place for the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation,’ reported in favor of Bellefonte, Centre 
county. Some inquiry was made as to the place 
recommended, which was described by several 
gentlemen present. The report was approved. 

The Association then proceeded to the nomi- 


nation and election of oflicers to serve for the 
ensuing year. 
Mr. Wm. F. WYERS and Pror. EDWARD 


3ROOKS were nominated for the Presidency, but 
the latter gracefully ‘withdrew from the canvass, ”? 
saying that it was ‘“‘due his opponent that he 
should be elected to the position.”’ 

On motion, the unanimous vote of the Associa- 
tion was then cast for the gentleman first named. 

Messrs. W. W. WooprvurFF and J. D. STREIT, 
who had been appointed tellers, reported the fol- 
lowing as the result of the election : 

PRESIDENT— WM. IF’. WYERs. 

Vice Presidents— Messrs. DAVID EVANS, 8. S. 
JACK, Miss Lizzie PRATT and Miss M, McConrp. 

Secretary— Col. Gro. F. MCFARLAND. 

‘or. Secretary—J. P. MCCASKEYY 
Treasurer— Amos Row. 
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Mr. Wrens, on being introduced as the newly 
elected President, was ** deeply gratified that the 
Association should choose as President one who 
has been born in another land and who had lived 
there for a period of thirty years; but although 
this was the fact, he would say that there was 
not aman in America who has a higher appre- 
ciation than himself of our free institutions of 
every kind.” 

Mr. Amos Row, Chairman, reported the follow- 
as the Executive Committee to serve for the en- 
suing year: 

Professors A. N. Raub, of Berks ; J. C. Git- 
curistT, of Washington; CiAs. W. DEANS, of 
Susquehanna ; A. F. HAMILTON, of Erie ; and 
J. K. HArrzver, of Mifflin. 

On motion of Prof. Brooks, the Report of 
Prof. S. R. THoMPsON upon Methods of Teach- 
ing Natural Philosophy was accepted and ordered 
to be published along with the papers of the 
Association. 

The following resolutions were also offered by 
Prof. Brooks. 

Wuekeas, Congress has authorized the use of the Metric 
System of Weights and Measures in the United States, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the new system be immediately intro- 
duced into our educational institutions and especially 
into our public schools. 

Resolved, That the teachers of our common schools are 
recommended to obtain specimens of the units of length 
and weight for the use of their pupils, 

The Pkoressor in a few remarks upon these 
resolutions, stated that the Metric System is upon 
the decimal scale. This simple system of weights 
and measures, having no doubtful unit for its 
base, was originated in France and has since been 
introduced into England and adopted by nearly 
all the countries of Continental Europe. It was 
recently approved by the Congress of the United 
States, and should be taught in our schools. 

Mr. A. T. DouTHETT moved that the Secre- 
tary, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer, each 
receive the sum of ten dollars from the treasury, 
for services rendered during the sessions of the 
Association. Motion adopted. 

Mr. A. O. NEWPHER moved that the Secretary 
be authorized to employ the services of a phono- 
graphic reporter at our next meeting. Motion 
adopted. 

Mr. W. W. Wooprurr, Chairman, presented 
the report of the Auditing Committee, showing a 
balance in the treasury of $380.82. Report 
received. 

CoL. MCFARLAND offered the following resolu- 
tion which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the members of the Convention assem- 
bled amid these scenes of sacred struggles, express their 
earnest approbation of its objects and deep interest in its 
success, and therefore commend to public favor the 
Gettysburg Battlelield Memorial Association, incorporat- 
ed and organized for the purpose of securing the perma- 
nent preservation of the battle grounds as they were at the 
time of the battle, and the promotion of the erection of 
appropriate historic structures to commemorate the strug- 
gle and triumphof the army of the Union upon this field. 

The Association adjourned shortly after 4 Pp. 
M., and under Pror. J. P. WicKERSHAM as 
Marshal, paid a pleasant visit to Pennsylvania 

Yollege. On arriving at the College Rey. Dr. 
BAUGHER, President of the institution, welcomed 
the members in a brief address which was replied 
to by PRESIDENT BATEs on behalf of the Asso- 
eiation. 
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Thursday Evening. 

After a song by the Glee Club, Prof. JAMEs 
Waters, of Lewisburg, read a Report upon 
Methods of Instruction of the A2sthetic Nature. 

The Report of the Committee on Resolutions 
was presented and read by Prof. J. C. GIL- 
CHRIST, as follows : 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks to the 
citizens of Gettysburg, for the cordial reception and gen- 
erous hospitality which they have extended to the mem- 
bers of the Association and for their liberality in defray- 
ing a part of the expenses necessarily incurred. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the hotel 
keepers of Gettysburg, who have entertained members 
of the Association at reduced charges. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the various 
Railroad Companies of the State that have issued tickets 
for free return to our places of residence. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the Trustees of 
the St. James’ Lutheran Church for the use of this build- 
ing during the sessions of the Associatiqgn. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the President 
and Faculty of Pennsylvania College and to the President 
and Faculty of the Lutheran. Theological Seminary for 
their invitation to visit their institutions. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the President 
of the Association for his integrity and impartiality in di- 
recting our deliberations, to the Secretaries and Treasurer 
for their faithfulness in discharging their onerous duties, 
and to the Chairman of the Executive Committee and his 
associates for their successful management of the in- 
terests of the Association. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Glee Club for the enlivening music 
discoursed during our sessions. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to Col. McFar- 
LAND, for the efforts that have rendered our visits to the 
battlefield a both pleasant and instructive and also to 
Messrs. Hiram WARREN, and Joun Burns, for their 
attention as guides. 

Resolved, That the members of this Aesociation will 
long cherish the recollection of Gettysburg for its pleasant 
features as a town and the elevated tone of its citizens, 
but more especially on account of its being the theatre of 
the great battle that decided the fate of the rebellion and 
secured forever a Union, one and inseparable. 

Resolved, That, inspired by the associations of this 
great battle-field, and made to realize what an immense 
price must be paid for maintaining liberty and law when 
assailed by ignorance and war, and remembering that 
the rebellion resulted from a want of popular education 
inthe Southern States, and the absence of the teacher 
and the teacher’s work, and, learning afresh our respon- 
sibilities and trusts, we here, upon the scene of conflict, 
do now renew our devotion to our great vocation and 
pledge each other that, with increased fidelity and energy 
we will work for the preservation of our free institutions 
and a higher development of intelligence and religion, 
praying that the divine blessing may rest upon our efforts. 

Wo. F. Wyers, 

MARTIN MOHLER, 

J. C. GILCHRIST, 
Committee. 


Prof. EpwaArpb Brooks, Chairman, presented 
the Report of the Executive Committe, as follows ; 


Report or Executive COMMITTEE. 

The office of the Executive Committee is to prepare 
and superintend the exercises of the Association. From 
the nature of the case, this duty devolves mainly upon 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee. In view of 
this, at the proper time, I wrote to the other members of 
the Committee seliciting suggestions from them, to which 
the general reply was that they would endorse whatever 
arrangements the Chairman saw proper to make. Thus 
authorized, I proceeded to arrange the exercises of this 
meeting. 

In the discharge of this duty, the first object was to 
have as many of the educational agencies of the State 
represented as possible. This Association recognizes all 
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as parts of one great system, laboring with common in- 
terests fora common purpose. A second object was to 
present matter practical and appropriate to the occasion, 
and touching the most important and vital educational 
questions of the times. Thus Common Schools, Orphan 
Schools, Academies, Normal Schools, Colleges, and the 
County and State Superintendency have all been repre- 
sented in our Reports and discussions. We feel gratified 
with the interest manifested in these exercises, our only 
regret being that there has not been time for a fuller and 
more exhaustive consideration of the several questions 
presented. 

The greatest difficulty met with was in securing lectur- 
ers for the occasion. Realizing the propriety of eminent 
men especially interested in education, discharging this 
duty, efforts were made to secure, besides the Rev. Mr. 
Rosryson, Rey. ALFRED Cookman and Bishop Simpson, 
of the Methodist Church, which we regret to say, failed. 
An engagement was made with Prof. WesTLake, of 
Washington, to recite a poem appropriate to the occasion 
and the heroic deeds which have consecrated this place, 
but in this we have also been disappointed. Our experi- 
ence suggests to the Chairman of the next Executive 
Committee that this matter be attended to early, at least 
six months before the meeting of the convention. 

It is also suggested that, hereafter, the Association de- 
pend upon itself for music. Public singers can be se- 
cured at an expense of from fifty to a hundred dollars, 
but it seems that such an expense is useless. Besides, it 
is believed that there is sufficient musical talent and cul- 
ture among the members of the Association, to enable us 
to depend upon ourselves; and the musical exercises of 
the week render this certain. It is therefore suggested 
that a committee be appointed to prepare music for the 
next meeting of the Association. 

The expenses of the Association are as follows : 
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Visit to Harrisburg, $5.00 
Stationery and postage, 6.17 
Expenses of Rev. Mr. Rosrnson, 7.75 
Printing programmes, 7.50 
Printing tickets, 5.00 
Stationery for Seeretary’s use, 2.00 
Expenses of guides to Battle-field, 5.00 





Amount, $38.42 

The thanks of the Executive Committee are due and 
are hereby cordially’extended to Col. Geo. F. McFaRLAND, 
for the completeness of the arrangemeuts with the va- 
rious Rail-road Companies of the State, for excursion or 
free return tickets. I also desire to apologize for having 
neglected his title in the published programme. A man 
who has won a title at such asacrifice as he has made, 
and in such a cause, deserves to have it printed in letters 
of gold. 

In conclusion, permit me to suggest that it should be 
our constant aim to make this Association that which its 
name imports, the association of all the educational in- 
terests of the State. It is a matter of rejoicing that the 
feeling of sensitiveness almost akin to jealousy, which 
manifested itself in the earlier history of the Association, 
is passing away, and that all are beginning to feel that 
they are engaged in the same noble cause, the education 
of the people. Our interests are not antagonistic, not 
diverse, but similar and co-ordinate; we are but frac- 
tional parts of a grand educational unit ; our work is one, 
and we should be onein purpose and feeling, in mind 
and heart. 

Realizing this, may we come up to this convention, 
enjoy its congenial delights, learn wisdom from its dis- 
cussions, strengthen the tie of fellowship, drink in the 
inspiration of its exercises, and go out with more devo- 
and enthusiasm to the battle of intelligence against igno- 
rance, truth against error, right against wrong »—fighting 
the good fight, like the brave heroes who sleep i in yonder 
sacred soil, until, the battle won, we may receive the 
laurel of victory from the great Master, and sit at the feet 
of the Great Teacher in the school of Heaven. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Epwarp Brooks, Chairman. 

The business of the sessions having all been dis- 
posed of, the President announced that, according 
to time-honored custom, the rest of the evening 
would be devoted to good-humored discussion of a 
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general character, and called upon Dr. Burrowes 
for “an epening speech.” The Doctor complied in 
a happy effort, making a certain special application 
of the general text, “ Love the beautifal,” upon 
which the essayist of the evening had enlarged, and 
telling a little story of an old-fashioned sun-bonuet 
worn years ago. He finally suggested an occasional 
use of the modern substitute for the same, which 
may have conveyed a salutary hint to the ladies 
present who were not of the profession, namely, that 
they should now and then put on said “sun-boanet,” 
pay a friendly visit of encouragement to the toiling 
female teacher, and invite her as a welcome guest 
to their homes. 

Rev. Dr. Baveuer being called upon, made some 
pleasant reference to the visit of the afternoon to 
Pennsylvania College, saying that the presence of 
so many young ladies in the College halls, had in- 
fused new life into the institution, waking the stu- 
dents up in a remarkable degree! Ie was sur- 
prised to find the first speaker so young a man as 
his remarks would seem to indicate. Although he 
had been accustomed to regard him as a veteran, 
he was in truth but an old boy. 

Dr. Burrowss (amid laughter) inquired which 
article the gentleman had used. 

Dr. BavGuer made that matter clear, and after 
some further remarks, was proceeding to eulogize 
the common school systein, when 

Mr. Wu. I. Wryers called him to order, submit- 
ting the point that the gentleman was talking sense 
when nonsense was the rule of the house. The point 
of order was sustained by the Chair, and, notwith- 
standing the protest of Mr. W. that he could not 
thus let down his new-born dignity, [that of Presi- 
dent recently installed,| he was condemned to talk 
nonsense for a given time and the “ sentence of the 
Court,” with many interruptions, duly carried out. 

Mr. W. W. Woopvrurr was called on for a song, 
and complied with “The Laziest Manin All the 
Town.” 

Prof. Epwarp Brooks, on being called for, talked 
some very good sense about the Ocean telegraph 
uniting the continents, and the prospective comple- 
tion of the Pacific Railroad, which would unite the 
oceans, and turn the whole tide of trade in the op- 
posite direction. [ Mr. Wyers interrupted to say, 
despite the Professor's disclaimer, that the speaker 
was getting off capital nonsense! ] etc., ete. And 
thus the brief Hour of Misrule,” characterized by 
the best of good humor, passed rapidly away. 

A note of thanks to Col. McFar.anp, for his un. 
tiring efforts to render the visits of members to the 
field both pleasant and profitable, was received and 
read by the President. ‘I'his note was signed by fifty 
lady members of the Association. The CoLonet re- 
plied at some length, in a response of much feeling. 

Previous to the final adjournment, Prof. J. P. 
WicxkersHay, the recently appointed State Super- 
intendent, responded to the the call of the Associa- 
tion in a brief speech, a part of which, from the 
cireumstances of the case, may be regarded as semi- 
official in its character. Referring briefly to the 
successful work of the Great Eastern in laying the 
Atlantic Cable, he alluded to the newspaper state- 
ment that Crrus W. Fie.p had, on the previous 
day, (Ang. Ist,) received a despatch from the Lang 
of the Pyramids! and he proceeded to state his 
belief in the progress of science, so that we shall 
one day travel from place to place in erial 

carriages. 

He was pleased to see the harmony that had 
characterized this meeting, and to know” that 
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the members of the Association had been taking 
lessons of patriotism on the field of battle. Again, 
the visit, in a body, of so many Pennsylvania com- 
mon school teachers toa Pennsylvania college, 
gave hopeful assurance that the barriers of preju- 
dice on both sides are being broken down. The 
visit of the afternoon, also, afforded another argu- 
ment in favor of the co-education of the sexes! 

As to the State Superintendency, he should accept 
the position with fear and trembling. When he 
remembered that in Pennsylvania there are 700,000 
children, the responsibilities of the position seemed 
daily to grow greater. “But I mean,” said he, “ to 
devote head, heart, and hand to the work. I mean 
to exert every power that I possess to place Penn- 
sylvania,—if God wills it,—side by side with the 

roudest State in the Union. I mean to preach the 
ake of Common Schools from the Delaware to 
to the Ohio. Weshall preach a crusade against 
ignorance. We shall organize a grand educational 
army, and if I am to be Commander-in-chief, I want 
to have major generals, brigadier generals, colonels, 
and captains, and astaunch and true rank and file. 
The education of public sentiment throughout the 
State is the main thing, and when this work is done 
we shall have a better system of schools. The first 
great work to be done, then, is not in the school 
but out of it, amongst the people, that they may 
encourage and support the Common School. 

“T agree with Col. McFarnanp, that it was the 
‘thinking musket’ that won the battle fought upon 
the hills around us, And we have a more recent 
illustration of the same class of victories, in the 
late struggle between Prussia and Austria. It was 
the Common School of Prussia, and not her needle 
gun, that humbled the House of the Hapsburgs, the 
proudest House in Europe, and I trust that out of 
this struggle will come,— as another triumph of the 
Common School,—German nationality and German 
republicanism.” 

The Prorzssor concluded by saying that he 
wished to see a sound system of educational insti- 
tutions in Pennsylvania, that will enable her to de- 
velop all the talent she possesses; that will unite 
into one great whole all her educational institutions, 
common schools, high schocis, academies, colleges, 
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The Development of the Esthetic Nature. 
By Pror. James WatTsErs. 


Psychologists make a three-fold division of the 
Human Nature; the capacity for knowing or the 
Intellectual nature; the capacity for acting or 
the Moral nature; the capacity for perceiving or 
the Aisthetic nature. The Intellectual nature learns. 
The Moral wills. The A)sthetic enjoys. The lntel- 
lectual seeks and requires truth for its growth. The 
Moral uses it in guiding the sensations, perceptions 
and faculties; and the Asthetic appreciates, rel- 
ishes, loves it. A truly educated mind is developed 
to its utmost capacity in this three-fold nature. A 
well balanced mind is possessed of these powers in 
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and universities; that the State may take the lad 
from any walk in life-—though he be the son of the 
washer-woman,—and, if he be found to possess the 
requisite talent, that she may give him, at the pub- 
lie expense, the highest culture of which his nature 
is capable. 

Rev. M. L. Srorver made the closing speech of 
the evening, in aparting word tothe members of 
the convention, assuring them that the dissemina- 
tion of intelligence and virtue and the diffusion of 
happiness amongst the people, are alike the aim of 
the Common School and the College. The work is 
one, and each grade of educational institution needs 
the other. He also “spoke the sentiment of the 
whole community,” in saying “‘ We are glad to have 
seen you, and to witness the devotion, zeal, and in- 
terest here manifested.” 

Mr. Wau. F. Wyers was then introduced by the 
retiring President. His first official act, at about 
10.30 pr. w., was to bring the three days’ session to 
a close with the doxology by the choir, and the 
benediction by the Rev. Dr. Brown. 

Whilst the Association was in session, the people 
of Gettysburg, with commendable hospitality, 
threw open their doors to those members who 
could not be accommodated at the hotels. A lively 
interest was all the while manifested in the pro- 
ceedings of the sessions, as well as a gratifying 
readiness to render our brief stay in their midst as 
pleasant as possible. The Gettysburg Star of Aug. 
znd, in the same kindly spirit, makes the following 
complimentary reference to the Association in the 
closing paragraph of a long article: 

“We do not remember ever before having looked 
upon a more intelligent and dignified body, and 
Gettysburg should feel honored by their presence. 
May they take away with them as good impressions 
with regard to the people of Gettysburg as they 
have left with regard to themselves.” 


As will be seen from the list of members given 
elsewhere, the attendance at this meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was larger than for several years past, the 
number enrolled being two hundred and twenty. 
Chester county was most largely represented, Lan- 
caster came next, and Dauphin stood third on 
the list. 
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about equal proportions. A model mind is this 
well balanced mind, stored with knowledge, trained 
to think, governed by principles, and skilful to 
detect the deformities and recognize the beauties 
of nature and art. Great prominence is given, in 
this age, to the importance of cultivating the in- 
tellectual and the moral nature Yet little is said 
of the means for,or the importance of developing 
the A‘sthetic. If its development depended en- 
tirely upon a special training it might long since 
have been very nearly obliterated. The intellect 
and morals may eack be developed quite inde- 
pendently of the other. But not so independently 
of the taste. Like some flowers, left to care for 
themselves, while we are busy training and nourish- 
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ing our favorites, it springs up despite neglect, 
flourishing from the culture given the others, and to 
our astonishment and delight, blooms out with 
beauty and fragrance. And in some instances, after 
lying dormant or at least unobserved for many 
years, it crops out through and above the other 
faculties, healthy, flourishing, and beautiful, just as, 


‘‘When Autumn comes forth on his mission of death, 
To revel in summer’s bright realm, 
To scatter the leaves with his pitiless breath, 
And the pride of the forest o’erwhelm ; 
Then the mistletoe green, in its beauty is seen, 
Clinging true to its desolate elm.” 

If there be a liberal natural endowment of this 
faculty, and the other faculties are cultivated, the 
neglect of parents and teachers to use special care 
to train it, is not followed by disastrous results, as 
would be the case with the other faculties it they 
were neglected. Indeed, it sometimes appears to 
grow spontaneously if neglected, and to suffer if 
Rog cared for. It is the first faculty discover- 
able in the dawning intellect, as for instance, the 
infant’s recognition of beauty in the flame of a 
candle,and harmony in the soothing tones of the 
lullaby. It is the precursor and stimulator to the 
other faculties, and is yet exercised and developed 
by their acquisitions. When memory turns over 
her historic pages, she looks on and revels among 
the beautiful pictures, the majestic scenery, and the 
sweet unwritten songs of childhood. When reason 
marches triumphant over her fields of conquest, she 
attends and gathers the trophies into her own 
bosom. When imagination roams over her vast 
domains, she precedes, plucking the fairest fruits 
and sweetest flowers, and taking them into her 
robing chamber, “bodies forth the forms of things 
unknown,” and guides the poet’s pen while he “ gives 
to airy nothings a local habitation and a name.” 
She summons all the organs of sense, and all the 
sensations and emotions of the soul into her service. 
She is coy as a maiden, yet she walks a queen among 
she faculties. She is as docile as a child, and yet 
sits in judgment with great gravity. She delights 
in the shady woodlands, the towering precipice, the 
awful chasms, the mountain gorges, the expansive 
prairies, the winding rivers, the golden sunset, the 
darkening storm-cloud, the thundering cataract, the 
boundless ocean, the illimitable heavens. And not 
less does she enjoy the elegantly little. The tiniest 
machine, the delicate wing of the butterfly, the 
meshes of the spider’s web, the coral’s fabric, the 
microscopic legions inhabiting a drop of water,— 
upon whatever the eye turns she exercises her pre- 
rogative and thereby may. be developed. 

Into her spiritual audience chamber flow musical 
harmonies inaudible to grosser ears. She bears 
sweet music in the sighing of a reed, in the gushing 
of arill,a plaintive story in the passing breeze, a 
majestic strain in the roar of old ocean, and in 
earth’s echoes she catches the diapason of the 
spheres. If one ramble through gardens and is re- 
galed by the odor of flowers, or breathes aromatic 
exhalations from Arabian spices, she is the fortu- 
nate faculty to turn the occasion to her own enjoy- 
ment and growth. All the powers of the soul and 
body are laid under tribute to add to her treasures. 
De Quincy’s remarks concerning the religion of 
children may with equal and, I think, better pro- 
priety be applied to the cultivation of taste in the 
young. He says in his “Sequel to the Confessions 
of an Opium Eater,” “God, be assured, takes care 
for the religion of children, wheresoever his Chris- 
tianity exists. Wheresoever there is a national 
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church established (he was an Englishman, remem- 
ber,) to which a child sees his friends resorting— 
wheresoever he beholds all whom he honors per- 
iodically prostrate before those illimitable heavens 
which fill to overflowing his young adoring heart— 
wheresoever he sees the sleep of death falling at 
intervals upon men ard women whom he knows,— 
depth as confounding to the plummet of his mind 
as those heavens ascend beyond his power to pur- 
sue—there take no thought for the religion of a 
child any more than for the lilies of the field, how 
they shall be arrayed, or for the ravens, how they 
shall feed their young.” 

With no more modifications than are needed in 
the above remark, (for some are needed,) we may 
affirm God takes care for the esthetic nature of 
children when the intellect and morals are properly 
developed. Wheresoever a thorough discipline of 
the reasoning powers is instituted; wheresoever 
memory is stored with information, which she can 
call up at will; wheresoever imagination has been 
trained to form delicate, complicated, or grand con- 
ceptions; wheresoever abstraction has been led 
over the realms of nature, science, and art, and 
taught to classify,—if the perceptive faculties are in 
a healthy state—there we need take no thought 
how to begin the development of the taste, any 
more than for the lilies of the field, how they are 
arrayed, or for the ravens, how they are fed. For 
already it is largely developed. A few illustrations 
will suffice to show the truthfulness of this posi- 
tion. A savage, for instance, stands upon the brow 
of a precipice, over which he looks down into im- 
measurable depths, and from which he commands a 
view of vast prairies, broad woodlands, winding 
rivers, and lofty mountains. He is conscious of no 
emotion of special pleasure, but moves with stupid 
insensibility amidst the sublimest scenery. Now 
place the cultivated man upon the same spot. In- 
stantly he experiences indescribable pleasure. “In 
a fine frenzy rolling his eye from heaven to earth, 
from earth to heaven,” his soui swells within him 
with emotion which no language can express. The 
same contrast is observable in the same individual 
at different periods of life. Objects which child- 
hood could not appreciate, are sources of great 
pleasure to the same mind cultivated. The culti- 
vation of the reasoning powers enables the mind to 
trace the noble signification of things. It is thus 
led through and beyond the material into the ideal 
world, through the finite into the infinite, “ through 
nature up to nature’s God,” introduced into a new 
kingdom in which old things become invested with 
new interest, and gross things become radiant with 
beauties invisible to the vulgar eye. When the 
little Scotch lad of Cromarty was gathering pebbles 
from the streams, fragments of Old Red Sandstone 
from the quarries, clambering the cliffs, exploring 
every nook and dell,and tracing the similarity of 
water-marks on the beach and the stone, the older 
masons, meanwhile drinking their beer, singing 
their ditties and cracking their jokes, said “surely 
the lad is crazed, some old hag makesa fool of him.” 
But, while their names are known no more, Hugh 
Miller’s will endure for ages. ‘To enjoy, we must 
understand. ‘To understand, we must reason, think 
study, exercise all the powers that can throw light 
upon or receive impressions from the subject. It 
has been said by some author that “an object in 
order to be beautiful or esthetic, must betray ideas, 
have an ideal back-ground, be a vehicle for thoughts 
satisfy all or nearly all the faculties of the human 
mind.” Now just the reason that many of the finest 
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works of art, and some of the sublimest’ scenery in 
nature, awaken no emotions in the souls of many 
observers is not because they do not have this ideal 
back-ground, are not vehicles of thought &e, &e, 
nor because the observer has no taste at all, but 
because the eye that looks upon them is dim, and 
the ear that listens is heavy. Culture has not yet 
taken the scales from the eyes, nor relieved the deaf. 
ness of the ears. To the tyro in science and art, 
many of the most exquisite emotions must remain 
forever unsealed. Nothing is more apparent than 
the difference between the cultivated and the un- 
cultivated in regard to their appreciation of sublime 
actions, motives, characters, sentimeats, especially 
if we embrace in the term cultivated only those 
whose morals and minds are equally developed. 
However, the emotion of taste in the contemplation 
of a moral action or sentiment, is wholly indepen- 
dent of the moral emotion, and is experienced as 
fully, to all appearances, in the mind of the atheist 
as in the heart of the most devout man of God 
Roussean has never been excelled, even by the most 
talented believers, in the tribute he has paid to the 
morai sublimity exemplified in the death of our Re- 
deemer- Byron was a passionate admirer of good- 
ness, and after reading some of his poems, we invol- 
untarily exclaim, “Surely such pure streams must 
flow from the crystal fountain of a pure heart, fall 
of love to God.” But how sad our disappointment 
when we find on the same page a blasphemy which 
assures us that finely cultivated taste is by no means 
incompatible with an unsanctified heart. The same 
is true of Burns. I know of no man in history who 
exhibits a higher appreciation of nobleuess of char- 
acter, purity of life, a finer sense of the beautifnl, 
and a greater detestation of meanness and deformity, 
than Burns. And yet, poor Barns! But I will 
not lift the veil. Noble heart !—peace to his mem- 
ory! In reviewing the lives of eminent artists, how 
poignant the reflection that many of them have 
given us no assurance that they have followed as 
well as found the better way to that realm where 
exist beauty and sublimity which mortal eye hath 
not seen nor imagination pictured. 

But while we admit that the cultivated atheist 
may enjoy, as largely, the emotions of beauty and 
sublimity as the Christian, we call attention to the 
fact, that there is one field of observation from which 
he excludes himself. ‘The Christiau’s faith and hope 
open to the soul the sublimest field of view, the 
loftiest themes and the most magnificent expres- 
sions of creative energy and infinite love. What can 
so elevate the whole man, and so refine his whole 
nature as the honest hearty reception of Revealed 
Truth,—truth too grand for human couception, 
and attracting the admiration of angels? God's 
tender compassion, infinite love, devising and execut- 
ing a plan for man’s redemption. Redemption 
through the lite, suffering and death of his Holy 
Son, whose life derives its sublimity from its humility; 
whose sufferings, their interest from their intensity, 
while unmerited; and whose death, its glory from its 
ignominy. As the ages roll by, the grandeur and 
perfection of his character, is more and more strongly 
marked upon the world’s history, sublimely fulfill- 
ing these prophetic words: “In the last days it 
shall come to pes that the mountain of the house 
of the Lord, shall be established in the top af the 
mountain and it shall be exalted above the hills; 
and people shall flow unto it.” “Of the increase 
of his government and peace there shall be no end.” 

Thus far we have considered taste in its develop- 
ment éhrough the cultevation of the other faculties. 
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We now pass to the consideration of its development 
by means of a special training. 

This special training we will consider under two 
general heads: Ist. Study models of taste. 2nd. 
Frequently exercise the faculty. 

I. We say models of good taste, for with the 
mind as with the body, growth, health and energy 
depend upon the quality of itsnutriment. Ourtaste 
will partake of the character of the subjects upon 
which itis most exercised. If they are the produc. 
tions of mediocre minds the taste cannot rise above 
mediocrity. The models studied should combine 
he beautiful with the subiime, in the highest possi- 
ble perfection. But such caa not be fully appreci- 
ated without careful and earnest study. The 
appreciation of beauty is much more common than 
the appreciation of sublimity, because it does not 
require so much study. In the dome of the Capitol 
at Washington, isa magnificent painting, which the 
common herd beholding, say, “those are vretty 
women and handsome men,” and pass on, while a 
better developed taste gazes for hours, studying its 
import, enlarging its own capacity and drinking in 
its magnificence. It scarcely remembers the beauty, 
for it recognizes a grandeur, a sublimity, of which 
these bright faces and pretty forms are the mere 
collaterals. The same is true in regard to sculp- 
ture, poetry and natural scenery. The group of 
Laocoon, and the Pioneer struggling with the Sav- 
age, while the terrified mother shelters her babe in 
her bosom, are not specially attractive to ordinary 
minds at first sight. They must be studied to be 
enjoyed. ‘The wsthetic nature of the beholder 
must be disciplined to follow where genius cuts her 
way. Ofcourse the historic incident must be fa- 
miliar to the mind, but this is not all-sufficient. The 
artist has not only exercised his mechanical skill 
upon his handiwork, but has conceived in his mind 
and felt in his heart all, and more than he has given 
the outlines pf. It cost him great mental effort to 
conceive, feel and express. ‘The beholder must put 
forth great mental effort to realize those concep- 
tions, feelings and expressions. Indeed, it requires 
a master mind to follow at once with sure footing, 
where a great artist leads. Common minds must 
study hard, attentively, persistently or the higher 
sthetics is a sealed book forever. Few men are 
able at once to recognize the delicate sentiment in 
Moore’s oft quoted lines : 

‘* The heart, like a tendril, accustomed to eling, 

Let it grow where it will, cannot flourish alone ; 

But will turn to the nearest, loveliest thing, 

It can twine itself round and make closer its own.”’ 
Or the exquisite beauty of'Goldsmith’s comparison : 

** As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm ; 

Though ‘round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.”’ 

If in these sportive exercises, the intentions of 
genius are slowly discovered, how much more difli- 
cult to discover the full import of her master-pieces, 
to keep pace with her, when ‘in herlofty flights, 
she leaps from mountain peak to mountain peak, 
flies on the lightning’s wing, and bathes in the 
dazzling light of the spirit world.” 

And who has not felt a deadness creep over his 
sensibilities when first he gazed upon some grand 
object in natural scenery, which he expected would 
thrill him with pleasurable emotions. 

For instance, the Fallsof Niagara, Mammoth Cave, 
or the consecrated grouud of Gettysburg. Why 
this temporary disappointment? Simply because 
we are yet babes in capacity. The first impression 
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alls upon a folded scroll. We must unfold and 
jrace the impressions there one by one. We must 
gaze down into the gulf below, we must stand under 
the overwhelming mass of waters and gaze up into 
the vast volume, ever, ever, ever dashing down, 
vith increasing thundering sound, to enlarge our 
capacity, before we can properly appreciate Niagara. 
We must wander through the dreary caverns, look 
up into the lofty domes, swing over the bottomless 
pits, minutely inspect the star-chambers, and listen 
ithe thousand echoes, before our natures can 
realize the grandeur of Mammoth Cave. And now, 
(hat we have wandered over these fields where our 
brave boys met and repulsed the enemy, over the 
hills where leaden hail slew the forests and the foe, 
stood in the gaps where hundreds fell in the hand- 
t-hand conflict; on the monumental stones of 
Granite Spur, whence we saw the valley of death 
where still lie bleaching the bones of the unfound 
lead; and inthe silent city on the hill, where lie our 
country’s heroes, now our hearts are enlarged with- 
inus, as they were not at our arrival. And days, 
nonths, years to come, emotions of the sublime will 
thrill our souls at the mention of these fields of 
valor, death and victory. 

Il. This faculty must be frequently exercised, 
not only upon the productions of others, but upon 
the productions of its possessor. He that would 
see well, must use his eyes daily. He that would think 
well, must think much. He that would strengthen 
bis muscles must exercise them regularly. So, 
be that would improve his taste must exercise 
it frequently. And upon no production can he 
exercise it so advantageously, as his own, because 
bis own he understands more thoroughly, and in it 
should, and generally does take more interest. As 
in all substances, there is a heat imperceptible to 
the touch, which can be drawn out only by friction, 
0 in all our faculties there is an energy and vitality 
which can be unshackled and aroused only by their 
absolute contact with the objective world. Good 
Taste is an acquisition to be found only by the 
laborious student at the end of a long journey, full 
of difficulties. Yet it is adelightful journey whose 
very hills and valleys, and cliffs and rivers, are 
teeming with fragrant flowers and delicious fruits. 
Byron’s inimitable Apostrophe to Ocean was not 
written, until he had wandered a thousand times 
upon her shores, climbed her cliffs, watched her 
tillows and studied all her aspects. But then his 
reward was to feel and know before he wrote, that 

‘« There was a pleasure in the pathless woods; 
There was a rapture on the lonely shore ; 
There was society where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar.’’ 

The majestic flow of his numbers is due to his ac- 
curate observation, his persistent toil, his tremen- 
lous passion, and his intimate acquaintance with 
iis subject. “ There is no excellence without great 
labor.” Cowper is said to have spent on an aver- 
age haif an hour to each line of his poetry. Mrs. 
Browning, the Shakspeare among women, interlined, 
changed, and re-wrote almost every thing from her 
Nigorous pen. All artists,in whatever department 
they labor, make repeated sallies, endure a thousand 
disappointments, and correct as many blunders, 
before they can claim the victory. Exercise then, 
hopefully, patiently, constantly exercise the power 
within you. Nature presents you her infinite variety 
of landscape. arth unlocks the hidden treasures 
of her womb. The forests resound with delightful 
strains. The heavens array themselves in the gor- 


geous raiment of gold and purple garments, and at 
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night her sable robes are flecked with ten thousand 
rems. 

The world of letters is teeming with books, the 
world of art is rich with paintings, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, music, and all are yours,—yours to study, 
yours to enjoy, yours to perpetuate, yours to im- 
prove. Heed their sammons, love the beautiful and 
sublime, follow where they lead, contemplate the 
great and good, detest the evil,and a rich good 
taste will be the happy result. 


Methods of Teaching English Grammar 


Pror. J. D. Streit, TioGA NORMAL SCHOOL. 


In presenting this hastily prepared report upon 
Methods of Teaching English Grammar, | do not 
expect to strike far out into new paths, or say that 
with which all will agree, but comply with your 
Committee’s request, hoping that I may “tread upon 
the toes” of some of the legion of book-makers in 
this their favorite field—for I find that most of 
those with whom I have talked upon the subject 
have either written, or at some time in their lives 
intended to write, a Grammar. At least, I may pre- 
sent some “ bones to pick” which, in the discussion, 
will elicit something of value tothe common schools 
of the Keystone State. 

The methods as practiced may be classed under 
three heads: the Analytic, the Synthetic, and the 
Eclectic. These we will discuss iu their order. 

Ist. The Analytic Method. Those who use this 
method are of the Lindley Murray and Kirkham 
school, who teach the parrot-like role, “ Man’s a 
noun, common, neuter gender, third person, singular 
number, &c.” Parsing seems to be the end of the 
study with them, and if a student can dispose of 
all the hard words ina sentence, giving the forms 
and rules of the book he is considered to have fin- 
ished the study and is called a good grammarian ; 
but at the same time, he may disregard ail rules of 
propriety as well as grammar in his daily conversa- 
tion and intercourse. In an examination of a class 
of teachers in a certain county in this State, one of 
the class seemed perfectly at home among the rules 
and remarks of Kirkham and Brown and Kenyon, 
parsing correctly quite difficult examples, but, be- 
coming puzzled upon a certain question asked him, 
after hesitating a few moments, he answered, “ /’ve 
teached school nine terms and never seed that 
afore.” Now where was the fault? His theories 
were good enough according tothe books. Making 
all due allowance for the force of habit and early 
example and education, if there had not been some 
vital defect in the method of his instruction, he cer- 
tainly would not have shown such a woful short- 
coming in bis use of the King’s HKng!sh, else Kng- 
lish Grammar does not teach the arf of speaking 
and writing correctly the English language. 

This circumstance brings out a truth which we 
as teachers are too slow to learn, i. e., that a pupil 
may be skilled in an analysis of the language, and 
parse correctly all the several parts of speech in 
their several relations, yet be very defective in an 
accurate synthesis. 

For illustration: A boy of moderate mechanical 
talent could carefully take apart the several wheels, 
pinions, &c., of a watch and be entirely unable, from 
the mingled elements, to again reconstruct the 
watch, though his analysis were perfect. From 
which we conclude that comparatively too much 
attention is given to analysis and parsing and too 
little to synthesis, to the injury of the scholar. 
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Many teachers seem to make parsing and analysis— 
in the sense I have used the word—an object or 
end, while they should be only means to an end. 

Now, if Eaglish Grammar is “ the art of speaking 
and writing the English language correctly,” very 
many critical analysers according to the books, those 
who are exact in parsing and in the correction of 
false syntax, fall far short of attaining skill in the 
art. And if they, with all their theoretical skill, so 
murder the King’s English, what may we expect 
from beginners ? 

All honor to Lindley Murray and Kirkham. They 
accomplished a great and good work, and made a 
decided advance upon the legions of ignorance. 
But it is necessary to pass beyond those Vicksburgs 
and other victorious fields in the early history of 
the struggle ; Gettysburgs and Richmonds are yet 
to be granted to the educational army. Their plan 
of campaign won great victories. By it the Hercu- 
lean seige of introducing the study of language into 
our common schools was made. But the army 
has advanced and we have to fight upon a different 
field the continuous battle, and need different armor 
and different plans for the campaign. 

2nd. The Synthetic Method. 'This term defines 
itself. Having the several parts of the watch fur- 
nished, it contemplates combining them to make 
the completed mechanism. It teaches the child his 
A B (O's, and then teaches him to combine them into 
words and sentences, as expressions of thought. 
This plan has several advantages over the former, 
albeit, several faults will readily present themselves 
to your minds. One great feature of superiority 
claimed for it is, that it teaches the uses of the sev- 
eral parts ; for, to combine the several elements of 
our language into forms of proportion, beauty and 
strength, the properties, uses and forces of each 
must be understvod. But it leaves the student to 
guess at or study out the appropriate place as well 
as uses of the, to him, intricate and apparently 
useless paris. 

To meet this want, most of the grammars now in 
use give copious examples for oral and written ex- 
ercises, illustrating the principles taught. It is a 
decided advance in the right direction but we think 
they do not go far enough. Were we to commit 
the unpardonable blunder of writing a grammar, a 
large, generous proportion would be devoted to cen- 
versational exercises. If Grammar is, as it is defined, 
the art of speaking and writing correctly,—to be- 
come expert and skilful in this art, students should 
practice speaking and writing the English language 
under the eye aud direction of a skilful teacher of 
the same. 

This brings us to consider the third method, which 
for want of a name, we denominate the Eclectic. 
This not only takes to pieces beautifully formed 
sentences, nor yet taking the several parts endeav- 
ors to construct such sentences, but it does both. 
It takes the completed and perfect watch and by 
taking apart and noting the uses and properties of 
the several parts, and then placing together again 
the pieces into one completed whole, so teaches the 
nature, design, harmony and agreement of these 
several elements, that the student can, from the 
crude metal, construct new, complete and perfect 
time-pieces. 

This is asitshouldbe. English Grammar teaches 
not so much how we ought to speak as how we do 
speak, and the latterfirst. ‘To understand language 
is one thing, and to understand the laws and rela- 
tious of ideas expressed thereby, quite another. We 
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understand a language when we understand the true 
meaning of its words and their relations. Now it 
is far easier to understand the ideas of which words 
are the signs, than their relations and the laws 
which govern them. The laws of thought are the 
laws of language which are its expression of 
thought, and to understand these laws and relations 
requires some mental strength and acumen, and, if 
I may soexpress it, metaphysical ability. Now those 
who attend school already understand language, 
i. e., the meaning of words, but not the laws and 
relations of thought and speech. To impart a 
knowledge of the latter is legitimately the province 
of Grammar. 

The student after having analyzed and parsed a 
sentence and noted the relations and force of each 
of the parts, needs abundant practice to construct 
similar sentences governed by the same laws and 
relations, The inaccuracies and _provincialisms 
which he has learned from his associates need to be 
corrected, and correct speech taught. The system 
of object teaching now in vogue in a great measure 
supplies, though indirectly, this need. If the teach- 
er be careful to corréct every illy formed or incor- 
rect sentence that the scholar utters, the latter will 
soon learn to speak forcibly and properly. But in 
this subsidiary way, the teacher cannot stop to ex- 
plain the reason for every correction. This part 
must be done when the whole attention is given to 
the subjectin hand. Conversational and writing ex- 
ercises should be as copious as the exercises in false 
syntax in Brown's Grammar, which would be far more 
beneficial and effective, without deforming the 
scholar’s mind by contact with improprieties, faults 
aod provincialisms he never heard nor should hear. 

We must remember that the knowledge of the 
text-book is not the end, but only the means to an 
end, and how faulty the means, we have abundant 
evidence in the bad English of many who are good 
parsers and versed inthe rules of the text-book. 
As teachers, we need to spend more time and energy 
to impart and cultivate a power of expression,— 
ability to speak and write correctly and with ease. 
We think what we have denominated the Eclectic 
method will accomplish this, though methods alone, 
be they ever so good, without live teachers to handle 
them, are but dead forms. Analysis and parsing 
are good in their place, but too many as we have 
said, make it an object rather than the means to the 
attianment of an object. My limits forbid that I 
should give details of the exercises to be employed, 
suffice it to give some general hints :— 

I. We have already hinted at the necessity and 
efficiency of frequent and kindly criticism. This 
should be followed closely both before and after the 
subject of Grammar is entered upon as a study, 
which should not be, in the present condition of our 
schools, before the age of from fourteen to sixteen. 
All efforts in that direction at an earlier age will 
prove a detriment rather than a good to the scholar. 
Prior to this age the memory and the perceptive 
facilities have been busy. There must be developed 
before the study of Grammar, in order that the stu- 
dent may be able to grasp and master the principles 
brought to his attention. There is a natural order 
of development which it behooves us to follow if we 
would accomplish the greatest good. 

Dr. Hill, in his classification of the field of things 
to be imparted, or map of the field of knowledge, 
places Language in the third, or keystone, of the 
five grand divisions, along with Fine Arts and Law, 
making Geometry, Algebra, Arithmetic, Mechanics, 
Chemistry and Physiology, all ante-date the study 
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of Language. Others who have written upon this 
subject, think it should be placed at an earlier age 
than we have indicated, but I think they over-esti- 
mate the advancement of the mass of scholars in 
our common schools. Theoretically, perhaps they 
are right, but they do not seem to know from actual 
experience the condition and wants of our common 
schools. But, it is asked, shall students learn noth- 
ing of Grammar before this? Most certainly. 
Meanwhile, let it be arule that a correct and ap- 
propriate style of speaking and writing must be 
aimed at throughout the whole of school life. 

During object lessons, and at all times, from the 
very first, insist upon a correct and forcible use of 
language, letting no incorrect, incomplete or inele- 
gant expression pass unnoticed. Ktymological 
exercises, such as may be found in many of the 
Grammars, as Green or Clarke, may be used with 
advantage. Then, when the student is prepared for 
it, he can take up Grammar proper with a zest; and, 
having his mind appetized for it, will find a real 
pleasure, and even delight, in the study of what is 
now esteemed by a majority of students in our com- 
mon schools, dry and irksome. We hail object- 
teaching as a God-send to aid live teachers in this 
direction, giving students practice in speaking if 
not in writing the English language. 

IJ. After entering upon the subject as a study, 
let every principle be fastened upon the mind by 
oral and written examples given and originated by 
the student. This may be preceded by copious 
examples selected from reading books or newspa- 
pers, but the teacher will find that more than half 
the value inheres in the original illustration. 

III. Let the generalizations and definitions given 
at the beginning of most text-books remain unno- 
ticed until they are needed, until the pupil has 
learned to feel the necessity for them. ‘To under- 
stand them requires some previous knowledge of 
the laws and principles of language. It is not 
necessary to follow the order of the book. Many 
place that first which should be last, and vice versa. 

The unit or foundation of language is the sentence. 
Hence in the study of Grammar pupils should begin 
with sentences. When the different kinds of sen- 
tences are understood, it may be allowed to descend 
to words,—which are the fractional parts of sen- 
tences,—and their relations. That is, Analysis 
should precede parsing, and that all the way along 
from the simple to the most complex, for not till a 
pupil has analyzed a sentence is he prepared to 
parse it. During this process let him have abun- 
dant practice to reconstruct similar sentences. 
This done, let him take some of the best selections 
from the best and most approved writers of the 
English language, and carefully examine what are 
the features of beauty and strength therein. Let 
this be done in the presence of a live teacher who 
has his own mind all aglow with love for his pro- 
fession, and is aroused to enthusiasm by the truths 
inhand. A cold and careless teacher begets a 
coldness and carelessness in the pupils, “ As is the 
teacher so is the pupil.” I can see no reason why 
the study of the English language may not be made 
to yield the same kind of fruit, yet wonderfully im- 
proved in lusciousness and beauty, that is claimed 
for the study of the dead languages. Surely in 
strength and beauty of diction, chasteness and capa- 
bility to express nice shades of thought and close 
distinctions, it is not excelled by any language 
living or dead. 

But I have extended these remarks already farther 
than I intended. I have limited my remarks strictly 
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to the province of Grammar. A more extended 
view would include Orthography, Etymology, Com- 
position and Logic. But the same general princi- 
ples obtain in all. I have endeavored to point out 
some defects which I think will appear patent to 
all, and also some methods of remedy,—hoping that 
what I have said will open a discussion which will 
result in improvement in the methods of teach- 
ing this most neglected and illy taught branch in 
the curriculum of study. 





Teaching Natural Philosophy. 





Pror. 8. R. Tuompson, 

The limits prescribed to this report preclude 
extended discussion of the topic assigned. <Ac- 
cordingly all consideration of principles of teach- 
ing, other than those peculiar to the subject, have 
as far as possible, been avoided. 

The suggestions offered are intended to apply 
to ordinary classes in ordinary schools ; the prin- 
ciples on which they are based, are the result of 
some reflection, and the methods have stood the 
test of the school room. Whatever their value 
may be, they are at least certain to receive a 
eandid hearing and intelligent consideration at 
the hands of this Association. 

The student of Natural Philosophy must be 
taught to observe carefully what takes place in 
nature around him, the order and succession of 
phenomena, their relations, whether of cause and 
effect or of mere contiguity, in short he must 
learn to think philosophically. He is not, as 
some have phrased it, to study nature instead of 
the text book,—for that would be asking him to 
do in one life-time what has required the lifetime 
of thousands,—but he may and should learn to 
verify in many cases the statement of the book 
by an appeal to nature around him, and in many 
more by the reproduction of nature’s processes in 
an artificial way, in the laboratory. He should 
also learn to express philosophical truth with ac- 
curacy and neatness, since this is needed to give 
clearness and consistency to his own thoughts 
and enable him to add his mite to the treasury of 
philosophical knowledge. 

A bristling array of technical terms meets the 
student of Philosophy at the outset. The use of 
these cannot well be avoided, they must be taught 
and taught thoroughly as*often as they recur, or 
the right kind of progress becomes impossible. 
The secret of teaching them rapidly lies in so 
arranging the exercises that the pupils are com- 
pelled to use such terms frequently. Answers 
that involve the use of technical terms may be 
written by the whole class at once. 

These and similar devices must be persevered 
in till facility is acquired. This point is insisted 
on as one of primary importance. 

The difficulty of making technical words fa- 
miliar, is a serious obstacle to the success of the 
lecturing system of teaching the sciences. After 
a pupil has studied a text-book until familiar with 
the elements and the nomenclature—he may ex- 
tend his knowledge rapidly by means of lectures, 
but without this preliminary study, he may be 
entertained by scientific lectures, but will not be 
likely to receive much permanent benefit. 

Natural Philosophy deals principally with 
matter and force, but of matter we know nothing 
except through the manifestations of forces. 
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Light, heat, and other physical agents formerly 
considered as material existences, are now gener- 
ally believed to be simply modifications of force 
and motion. Indeed, the progress of modern 
physical discovery is principally in the direction 
of a closer knowledge of the inter-relation of the 
great forces of the universe. 

A full, clear and comprehensive conception of 
force cannot be obtained by a pupil from any 
number of definitions. His attention should be 
called to the attractive and repulsive effects of 
magnetism and electricity, the expansive power of 
heat, the immense force exerted by water in freez- 
ing, theexplosion of gunpowder, and thus through 
an induction of particulars, a pretty complete idea 
miy be obtained of the protean forms of this 
many-sided, mysterious thing we call force. 

The commonly received view of the constitution 
of matter which supposes it to consist of minute 
atoms not in absolute contact, but held in their 
relations by the operation of the antagonistic 
forces of attraction and repulsion, should be soon 
and thoroughly taught. The fundamental ide: 
may be illustrated with a compass needle and a 
permanent steel magnet. A clear conception of 
the philosophical side of the atomic theory will 
be of great service to pupils, and willenable them 
tounderstand the various modification of cohesion; 
the change of bodies from solid to liquid and gas- 
cous ; the expansive power of heat ; the propaga- 
tion of the luminous, calorific, electrical and 
magnetic influences ; in short, every thing that 
depends on & change in the internal structure of 
bodies, better than they could without it. 

Force as producing motion either uniform or 
accelerated, should be carefully distinguished from 
the ease where only pressure results. 

Not a few of the mistakes of early philosophers 
arose from a failure to notice this distinction. 
Aristotle's doctrine, that bodies fallwith a rapidity 
proportioned to their quantity of matter, is an 
illustration of this mistake. 

The doctrines of pressures may be developed in 
the study of the center of gravity problems, in 
the principles of Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. 

In connection with the consideration of force 
as producing motion, come resultant or compound 
motions and accelerating motion, as in falling 
bodies. Under the topic of uniform motion comes 
the use of motion in time as a measure of force, 
and the unit of measure for force,—the foot-pound. 
Should the teacher find it necessary to explain 
the whole philosophy of measurement he had 
better undertake it, than to let his pupils pass 
over Without understanding clearly the use and 
utility of this unit of measure. 

The principal difficulty in teaching the laws of 
falling bodies is in leading them to see that when 
a body starts from a position of rest and falls 
freely, increasing its velocity at a uniform rate, 
the final velocity acquired is just double the uni- 
form velocity which a body must haye, to pass 
over the same space in the same time. 

Experience seems to show that time and effort 
may be economized here by teaching the conven- 
tional method of representing uniform motion by 
one side of a rectangle, time by the other, and 
the space passed over is naturally represented by 
the area of the rectangle. 

This device leads easily to the use of the tri- 
angle to represent uniformly accelerated motion, 
the altitude representing the number of seconds 
and the base the acquired velocity. When the 
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relations of space and time in the first second are 
clearly apprehended, no further difficulty need be 
feared. 

In connection with gravitation it is well to 
teach thoroughly the law of the variation of any 
force emanating from a central point, until ‘ in- 
versely as the square of the distance ”’ is as _per- 
fectly comprehended as any thing can be. The 
most satisfactory illustration of this principle is 
derived from shadows cast by screens of known 
size on the wall. It may be said that this illus- 
tration belongs to Optics and is out of place here, 
but the principle to be illustrated belongs equally 
to the laws of light and attraction, and is easiest 
understood when both are brought together. 

The relations of force and motion form a most 
important part of Natural Philosophy, and no 
pupil should be allowed to pass over them without 
having acquired sufficient knowledge to enable 
him to understand something of that most com- 
prehensive and striking of modern generalizations 
the conservation of force. 

The foregoing principles are given, not as the 
only ones worthy of’ attention, but as among the 
most important. Certain clear and distinct gen- 
eral principles which can be applied to special 
facts are of great value to the student. These 
general ideas are best reached through a brief 
inductive process, not necessarily as extensive as 
was needful to establish the principle in the first 
place. Some one has said that these general 
notions are the language in which the philosopher 
thinks, a consideration that enforces still further 
the necessity of accurate and comprehensive un- 
derstanding ef these great general principles. 

But while the utility of first principles is urged, 
it is with no desire or intention of ignoring practi- 
cal considerations. Principles are to be copiously 
illustrated by facts and figures. Pupils should be 
encouraged to discover illustrations and confir- 
mation of laws and evidences of their operation. 
To illustrate: When your class is studying the 
‘** Properties of Matter,’’ give one of them a bit 
of some substance, let him keep it with him for a 
few days before you call upon him to name and 
define its properties. You may see him take it 
from his pocket as he goes along, turn it over, 
look at it from all points of view, balance it on his 
hand to try its weight, try it with his teeth 
perhaps,—inevery possible way seeking to discover 
its properties, both by experiment and reflection. 
These exercises furnish valuable training. 

In my own classes I have been in the habit— 
when the class had passed over the subject of 
meteorology—of detailing two to take charge of 
observations on the barometer, two the ther- 
mometer two the rain gauge, two or more to 
take observations of the clouds—allobservations to 
be made three or more times a day and carefully 
recorded. As soon as some facility is acquired 
they exchange places and record observations of 
a different kind. On Friday the observations on 
the barometer and thermometer are charted on 
the blackboard, and at the close of the term the 
observations are recorded for permanent preser- 
vation. For a few days after each change a little 
attention is necessary to see that observations 
are correctly taken, but pupils soon learn to do it 
with reasonable accuracy and usually take pride 
in doing it well. 

It is believed that by these and similar means, 
not only skillin observing and recording mete- 
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orological phenomena may be acquired, but a 
general taste for observing nature cultivated. 

In reference to the introduction of experiments, 
as a general rule they should come after the class 


have studied the subject: in the book. The true 
function of the experiment is not to entertain and 
amuse so much ag to instruct andinform. They 
should be explained carefully by the teacher if 
necessary, and then by the pupil. Sometimes an 
experiment may be performed and the class called 
upon to explain it and tell what it proves. 

Another exercise that may be engaged in with 
profit is to give a fact or occurrence and ask the 
class to bring in an explanation the next day. 
To illustrate: you relate in the class that an ex- 
ploring expedition that crossed the Andes and 
descended the Amazon, found the barometer to 
stand higher at the base of the mountains than 
at a point a thousand miles down the river and a 
thousand feet or more nearer the sea level. 

If, after proper time for reflection, the class fail 
to reach the explanation, let their attention be 
called to the appearance of the water flowing 
rapidly in a shallow stream over any obstruction 
that reaches half way to the top of the water. 
The analogy between this and the westward flow 
of the trade winds across such a barrier as the 
Andes Mountains, will be pretty certain to sug- 
gest the true explanation of the phenomenon in 
question. But while whatever apparatus may be 
within the teacher’s reach should be used freely, 
pupils should study the diagrams and cuts in the 
text book, until they can reproduce and explain 
them on the blackboard. Nothing short of this 
will give them that quickness of apprehension 
and educated eye that will enable them to com- 
prehend new demonstrations and explanations 
such as they will meet occasionally through life. 
It must not be forgotten that one important 
object of school training is to prepare the pupils 
for making future acquisitions as well as to im- 
part present knowledge. 

Much interest may be added to the teaching of 
Natural Philosophy by a recurrence to its 
history. What is more calculated to enhance 
the learner’s appreciation of the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the laws of falling bodies than an ac- 
count of the vagaries and whimsical conjectures 
of the wisest of the ancients in regard to them. 
Theirnotions ofmotion as ‘‘strange”’ or “common” 
“natural”? or ‘unnatural,’ the ‘‘ principle ” of 
‘things seeking their own place,’’ as when flame 
goes up through the influence of a ** principle of 
levity ? and a stone falls in virtue of a *‘ principle 
of gravity,’? were no more rediculous than the 
explanation of why water rises in a pump barrel. 
because “nature abhors a vacuum,” though it 
appeared in time that this abhorrence did not 
extend above 33 or 34 feet. 

How suggestive of the true theory of the bar- 
ometer, are the remarks of Pascal writing to his 
brother-in-law to test the newly invented instru- 
ment by carrying it to the summit of a high 
mountain in his vicinity. ‘‘ You see,’’ he writes, 
“that if it happens that the height of the mer- 
cury at the top of the hill be less than at the 
bottom, it will follow that the weight and pres- 
sure of the air are the sole cause of the suspen- 
sion, and not the horror of a vacuum ; since it is 
very certain that there is more air to weigh on it 
at the bottom than at the top; while we cannot 
say that nature abhors a vacuum at the foot of 
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a mountain more than on its summit.’* It would 
not be diflicult to multiply illustrations of this 
point, were it necessary. 

In reference to the mere mechanism of teach- 
ing, but a single point can be alluded to here. 

The superiority of the topical method of recita- 
tion is now generally admitted, yet considerable 
difficulty is often met in putting it into practical 
use. So far is this true, that it may be safely 
aflirmed that the use of the method is much less 
general than the belief in its intrinsic merits. 

A teacher sets out with the determination that 
he will not ask questions on the lesson but re- 
quire the pupils to ‘ tell all about it.” 

But when day by day a part of the class de- 
monstrate their want of ability to tell more than 
the merest fraction of all about it, his ardor 
begins to cool and finally the topic method is 
quietly laid aside. With superior classes this 
need not be the result, but with ordinary classes 
it is very likely, if not certain to be. , 

To meet this difficulty and to render the topic 
method practicable with all grades of students ,I 
have introduced into my classes the use of printed 
topic books. In these the work for the term is 
divided into a suitable number of lessons and the 
principal topics treated of in each lesson, given in 
the order of the text book. 

Pupils use the topic book in reciting until the 
the lesson has been gone over once or more, with- 
out questions. 

After this is done, questions are asked and 
other means taken to ascertain whether the prin- 
ciples of the lesson are understood. 

To this method is objected that it helps schol- 
ars too much, that it would be better for them to 
write out their own outlines. 

This may be true, yet many pupils have not 
the necessary ability to do this; for it requires 
some considerable knowledge of a subject to write 
a good outline of the most important topics of a 
lesson including five or six closely printed pages. 

Some would require pupils to commit the out- 
line to memory and recite without the use of the 
outline. The advantages arising from this course 
are somewhat dubious. No good end seems to 
be served as far as philosophical habits of thought 
are concerned,—and surely learning a long list of 
topics in a particular order with no hope or ex- 
pectation of remembering them, will be an injury 
to the memory rather than a benefit. 

In favor of the use of tlt printed topics it may 
be urged : 

1. They are convenient, always ready, and by 
using them the lessons are practically assigned 
for every day of the term. If a pupil is absent 
one day he cannot excuse a failure the next, by 
saying that he ‘did not know where the lesson 
was.”’ 

2. It furnishes the teacher who prepares the 
outline with a chance to omit from the recitation 
any thing which he thinks redundant, too ab- 
struse or otherwise inappropriate, and to add any 
items which he may think ought to be added to 
the matter already found in the text-book. 

3. It secures a regular distribution of the work 
of the term and ensures time for a thorough 
review. 

This method has thus far proved so satisfactory 
and useful, that we design extending it to other 
branches. 
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List of Bembers.--Thirteenth Sunnal 


ADAMS—®5. 
Aaron Sheeley; 
Rev. F. A. Muhlenberg, 
Rey. J. A. Brown, 
tev. M. L. Stoever. 
Miss C. Thompson. 
ALLEGHENY—5. 
A. T. Douthett, 
Clifford McCord, 
George J. Luckey, 
Elliot Davis, 
R. Curry. 
Miss Eliza McHenry, 
* Jennie Boggs, 
‘* Mary C, Manspeaker, 
Brprorp—l. 
Mr. J. C. Long. 
BerKs—2. 
Prof. A. N. Raub, 
Miss Annie Schlemm. 
BLAIR. 3. 
E. Elder, 
8. O. Evans. 
Miss Kate Gwinn, 
BEaAverR—l. 
James I. Reed. 
Bucks—2. 
Prof. J. B. Haukey, 
A. P. Flint. 
CENTRE—1. 
Daniel Woodrind. 
CHESTER—53. 
W. W. Woodruff, 
Wm. F. Wyers, 
Dr. Frank Taylor, 
Smedley Darlington, 
Richard Darlington, 
John Bechtel, 
Thamzin Gray, 
Saml. N. Olwine, 
Leighton Wynn, 
Phineas Garrett, 
Joseph A. Bond, 
Jacob Garrett, 
J. H. Worrall, 
Thos. P. Conard, 
Mrs. Mary J. Bond, 
Miss P. Lamborn, 
** S. P. Chambers, 
** Sarah Moore, 
s* Annie R. Walton, 
** Lucretia M. Brosius, 
** Sallie M. Fell, 
‘© Lizzie J. Way, 
** Debbie A. Maris, 
** Amanda Spackman, 
** Emeline Spackman, 
** Mevilla Maxton, 
** Annie M. Durnall, 
*«* Anna M. Reed, 
* Annie E. Lightfoot, 
‘© Mary J. Lightfoot, 
** Annie M. Woodward, 
** Margaretta P. Morris 
Susan W. Morris, 
Mary M. Martin, 
Martha E. Shafer, 
Caroline Newlin, 


«© Mary P. Jacobs, 
‘© Sallie E. Fisher, 
* Annie E. Hill, 

** Lizzie Johnson, 
“© Mary A. Gray, 

‘¢ Jane Davis, 

** Emma Hall, 

«* Beckie Cullmerry, 
‘© Hannah Little, 

** Sallie Little, 

‘© Rebecea Little, 

‘© Marcia G. Rowland, 
** Mary Rowland, 
‘¢ Mary Ellen Nyce, 
** Sallie Hughes, 

‘¢ Carrie Buckwalter, 
« Adelaide Ladley. 
Crawrorp—1l. 

Henry Hubley. 
CUMBERLAND—1. 
David Denlinger. 

DaurHin—l18, 
Chas. R. Coburn, 
Samuel P. Bates, 

D. H. E. Le Ross, 

Col. Geo. F. McFarland, 
F. H. W. Priem, 

Cc. L. King, 

Rev. T. H. Robinson, 
Louis Hoffman, 

8. D. Ingram, 

Geo. 8. Hotfman, 

Jos. R. Hoffman, 

Rev. Daniel Todd, 

Mrs. 8. V. Hatton, 
Miss Eliza A. Bishop, 
Jane Mowry, 

** Addie Hatton, 
* Matilda Buckingham 
‘* Mary Buckingham. 
DELAWARE—83. 
Miss Alice Pearson, 
‘© Lizzie Pratt, 
** Mattie Pratt. 
Eriz—1. 
Prof. A. F. Hamilton. 

FAYETTE—1. 
Prof. G. L. Osborne. 

GREENE—1. 
Thos. J. Teal. 

JUNIATA—7. 
Wm. E. Cavery, 

Jacob H. Smith, 
Leonard Myers, 

C. 8. Coleby, 

Mrs. F. C. Patterson, 
Miss A. L. Elliot, 

‘* Lizzie Sieber. 
LANCASTER—32. 
Prof. J. P. Wickersham, 

James Thompson, 

*« Edward Brooks, 
s* J, 8. Geist, 

Chas. H, Harding, 
Rev. J. P. Miller, 
Thos. H. Burrowes, 
Amos Row, 

David Evans, 


A. O. Newpher, 
J. P. MeCaskey, 
D. W. Ranck, 
Albert Hurst, 
L. M. Hobbs, 
Benj. F. Gamber, 
J. R. Carothers, 
Miss 8. E. Flinn, 
‘* Prudence Pierce, 
Mary E. Greene, 
** Annie Lyle, 
‘ Annie E. Jenkins, 
«© Sue Gervin, 
‘¢ Jennie Leonard, 
‘© Cecelia Leonard, 
** Belle Welch, 
«¢ Annie E. Hartman, 
*¢ Mary Hartman, 
‘© Mary Martin, 
** Annie E. Bowman, 
*¢ Sallie Taylor, 
*«* Sue Bean, 
«© Bue E. Emery, 
“* Elvina 8. Emery. 
LycoMInG—2. 
John T. Reed, 
Wm. Miles. 
LenIGu—1l. 
Miss Lizzie Hoffman. 
MIFFLIN—12. 
8. B. Cavery, 
W. 5S. Owens, 
Martin Mohler, 
John Mohler, 
J. K. Hartzler, 
Wm. H. Prideaux, 
Mrs. C. M. Mohler, 
Miss Mary McCord, 
«* Jane A. Kerr, 
*¢ Mary Shaw, 
** Sarah C. Esch, 
‘¢ Ellen Burkholder. 
MonTGOMERY—®5. 
Dr. D. W. Reinhardt, 
Rey. R. Cruikshank, 
Mrs. R. Cruikshank, 
Miss Rebecca Hawley, 
‘s Elizabeth Hawley. 
NORTHAMPTON—S. 
Major Harry T. Lee, 
Wm. W. Cottingham, 
Hugh P. Marston, 
Seth I. Thorp, 
Selden J. Coffin, 
Prof. J. N. Coffin, 
Miss E. H. Hoagland, 





Session, 


Miss Caroline Vogel. 
NoORTHUMBERLAND—1. 
J. R. Hilbush. 
PeRRY—1. 
Miss Mattie Patton. 
PHILADELPHIA—4, 
Philip Cressman, 
I. N. Pierce, 
W. 8. Schofield, 
Wm. H. Parker, 
Miss Maggie Hipple, 
‘*¢ Hannah Geiger. 
ScHUYLKILL—3. 
Jesse Newlin, 
E. T. Bergen, 
J.J. Cake. 
SusQUEHANNA—8. 
Chas. W. Deans, 
Miss Ellen A. Webb, 
‘* Sybella E. Moore. 


Troga—1. 
Prof. J. D. Streit. 
Union—9. 
Prof. James Waters, 
** Samuel Mose, 
John I. Forbes, 
J. 8. James, 
John 8. Royer, 
C. L. James, 
Mrs. James Waters, 
Miss Harriet E. Spratt, 
© Lucy W. Randall. 
Venanco—l. 
Miss Harriet Crocker. 
WARREN—2. 
Milton M. Lindsey, 
R. H. MeCord. 
WASHINGTON—1. 
Prof. J. C. Gilchrist. 


WESTMORELAND—6. 


J. 8. Walthour, 

8.8. Jack, 

Miss E. N. Jack, 
** Belle Stewart, 
‘© Maggie McConnell, 
** Belle Martin. 


YorK—5. 
George A. Heckert, 
Isaac Frazer, 

A. C. Heffelfinger, 
Miss Susan Frazer, 
« A.C. Fahs. 





OTHER STATES—11. 


R. W. McAlpine, 

P. B. Hulse, 

Simon Kerl, 

N. E. Robinson, 

Lieut. P. Coburn, 

Miss Margaret Coburn, 
** Delia Robinson, 

Miss Edith Newlin, 
‘© Emma Worrall, 

R. M. G. Trainer, 

Emmanuel Brown, 


New York City. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
+ ce 
Wilmington, Del, 
77 & 

+Baltimore, Md. 
Ogle Couuty, Ill. 

















